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A Fem Words on oar Progress in Building. 


YILHE “Genius of Architecture,” said Tuomas JEFFERSON, some fifty years ago, 

‘“‘ has shed its malediction upon America.” JEFFERSON, though the boldest of 
democrats, had a secret respect and admiration for the magnificent results of aristocrat- 
ic institutions in the arts, and had so refined his taste in France, as to be shocked, past | 
endurance, on his return home, with the raw and crude attempts at building in the re- 
public. 

No one, however, can accuse the Americans with apathy or want of interest in ar- 
chitecture, at the present moment. Within ten years past, the attention of great num- | 
bers has been turned to the improvement and embellishment of public and private 
edifices; many foreign architects have settled in the Union, numerous works—espe- 





cially upon domestic architecture—have been issued from the press, and the whole | 
community, in town and country, seem at the present moment to be afflicted with the 
building mania. The upper part of New-York, especially, has the air of some city of 
fine houses in all styles, rising from the earth as if by enchantment, while in the su- 
burbs of Boston, rural cottages are springing up on all sides, as if the “‘ Genius of 
Architecture” had sown, broadcast, the seeds of ornee cottages, and was in a fair way 
of having a fine harvest in that quarter. 

There are many persons who are as discontented with this new hot-bed growth of 
architectural beauty, as JEFFERSON was with the earlier and ranker growth of defor- 
mity in his day. Some denounce “ fancy houses,”—as they call everything but a 
solid square block—altogether. Others have become weary of “ Gothic,” (without 
perhaps, ever having really seen one good specimen of the style,) and suggest whether 
there be not something barbarous in a lancet window to a modern parlor; while the 





larger number go on building vigorously in the newest style they can find, determined 
to have something, if not better and more substantial than their neighbors, at least 
more extraordinary and uncommon. 
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There is still another class of our countrymen who put on a hypercritical air, and 
sit in judgment on the progress and development of the building taste in this country. 
They disdain everything foreign. They will have no Gothic mansions, Italian villas, 
or Swiss cottages. | Nothing will go down with them but an entirely new “order,” as 
they call it, and they berate all architectural writers, (we have come in for our share,) 
for presenting certain more or less meritorious modifications of such foreign styles. 
What they demand, with their brows lowered and their hands clenched, is an ‘ Ame- 
rican style of architecture!” As if an architecture sprung up like the after-growth 
in our forests, the natural and immediate consequence of clearing the soil. As if a 
people not even indigenous to the country, but wholly European colonists, or their 
descendants, a people who have neither a new language nor religion, who wear the fash- 
ions of Paris, and who in their highest education, hang upon the skirts of Greece and 
Rome, were likely to invent, (as if it were a new plough,) an original and altogether 
novel and satisfactory style of architecture. 

A little learning we have been rightly told, is one of the articles to be labelled 
‘“‘dangerous.” Our hypercritical friends prove the truth of the saying, by expecting 
what never did, and never will happen. An original style in architecture or any other of 
the arts, has never yet been invented or composed outright; but all have been modifica- 
tions of previously existing modes of building. Late discoverers have proved that Grecian 
Architecture was only perfected in Greece—the models of their temples were found in 
older Egypt.* The Romans composed their finest structures out of the very ruins of pub- 
lic edifices brought from Greece, and the round arch had its rise from working with these 
fragments instead of masses of stone. The Gothic arch, the origin of which has been 
claimed as an invention of comparatively modern art, Mr. Ruskin has proved to be of 
purely Arabic origin, in use in Asia long before Gothic architecture was known, and 
gradually introduced into Europe by architects from the East. And whoever studies 
Oriental art, will see the elements of Arabic architecture, the ground-work of the 
style, abounding in the ruins of Indian temples of the oldest date known on the globe. 

It is thus, by alittle research, that we find there has never been such a novelty 
as the invention of a positively new style in building. What are now known as the 
Grecian, Gothic, Roman and other styles, are only those local modifications of the 
styles of the older countries, from which the newer colony borrowed them, as the 
climate, habits of the people, and genius of the architects, acting upon each other 
through a long series of years, gradually developed into such styles. It is, therefore, 
as absurd for the critics to ask for the American style of architecture, as it was for the 
English friends of a Yankee of our acquaintance to request him, (after they were on 
quite familiar terms,) to do them the favor to put on his savage dress and talk a little 
American! This country is, indeed, too distinct in its institutions, and too vast in 
its territorial and social destinies, not to shape out for itself a great national type in 
character, manners and art ; but the development of the finer and more intellectual traits 
of character are slower in a nation, than they are in a man, and only time can develope 
them healthily in either case. 

* According to the last conclusions of the savans, Solomon’s Temple was a pure model of Greek Architecture. 
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In the mean time, we are in the midst of what may be called the experimental stage 
of architectural taste. With the passion for novelty, and the feeling of independence 
that belong to this country, our people seem determined to try everything. A pro- 
prietor on the lower part of the Hudson, is building a stone castle, with all the towers 
clustered together, after the fashion of the old robber strong-holds on the Rhine. 
/ | We trust he has no intention of levying toll on the railroad that runs six trains a day 
under his frowning battlements, or exacting booty from the river craft of all sizes 
| forever floating by. A noted New-Yorker has erected a villa near Bridgeport, which 
| looks like the minareted and domed residence of a Persian Shah—though its orientalism 
is rather put out of countenance by the prim and puritanical dwellings of the plain 
citizens within rifle shot of it. A citizen of fortune dies, and leaves a large sum 

to erect a “large plain building” for a school to educate orphan boys—which the build- 
| ing committee consider to mean a superb marble temple, like that of Jupiter Olympius; 
| a foreigner liberally bequeaths his fortune to the foundation of an institution “ for 
| the diffusion of knowledge among men”—and the regents erect a college in the 
| style of a Norman monastery—with a relish of the dark ages in it, the better to 
| contrast with its avowed purpose of diffusing light. On all sides, in our large towns, 
| we have churches built after Gothic models, and though highly fitting and beautiful as 
| churches, i. e., edifices for purely devotional purposes—are quite useless as places to 
| hear sermons in, because the preacher’s voice is inaudible in at least one-half of the 
| church. And everywhere in the older parts of the country, private fortunes are 
rapidly crystalizing into mansions, villas, country-houses and cottages, in all 
known styles supposed to be in any way suitable to the purposes of civilized habita- 
tions. 


Without in the least desiring to apologise for the frequent violations of taste wit- 
| nessed in all this fermentation of the popular feeling in architecture, we do not hesitate 
to say that we rejoice in it. It is a fermentation that shows clearly there is no apathy in 
the public mind, and we feel as much confidence as the vintner who walks through the 
wine cellar in full activity, that the froth of foreign affectations will work off, and the im- 
purities of vulgar taste settle down, leaving us the pure spirit of a better national 
taste at last. Rome was not built in a day, and whoever would see a national ar- 
chitecture, must be patient till it has time to rise out of the old materials, under the 
influences of a new climate, our novel institutions and modified habits. 





correct taste, are, perhaps, greater than in civil or ecclesiastical edifices. There are so 
many private fancies, and personal vanities, which seek to manifest themselves in the 
house of the ambitious private citizen, and which are defended under the shield of that 
miserable falsehood, ‘‘ there is no disputing about tastes.” (If the proverb read 
whims, it would be gospel truth.) Hence we see numberless persons who set about 
building their own house without the aid of an architect, who would not think 
of being their own lawyer, though one profession demands as much study and ca- 
pacity as the other; and it is not to this we object, for we hold that a man may often 


In domestic architecture, the difficulties that lie in the way of achieving a pure and 
i 
| 
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build his own house and plead his own rights to justice satisfactorily—but it must be 
done in both instances, in the simplest and most straight-forward manner. If he at- 
tempts to go into the discussion of BLAcKsToONE on the one hand, or the mysteries 
of Virruvivs and PuGIN on the other, he is sure to get speedily swamped, and 
commit all sorts of follies and extravagancies quite out of keeping with his natural 
character. 


The two greatest trials to the architect of taste, who desires to see his country and 
age making a respectable figure in this branch of the arts, are to be found in that class 
of travelled smatterers in vivtw, who have picked up here and there, in the tour from 
Liverpool to Rome, certain ill-assorted notions of art, which they wish combined in 
one sublime whole, in the shape of their own domicil ; and that larger class, who am- 
bitiously imitate in a small cottage, all that belongs to palaces, castles and buildings 
of princely dimensions. 

The first class is confined to no country. Examples are to be found everywhere, 
and we do not know of a better hit at the folly of these cognoscenti, than in the fol- 
lowing relation of experiences by one of the cleverest of English architectural critics: 

“ The architect is requested, perhaps, by a man of great wealth, nay, of established 
taste in some points, to make a design for a villa in a lovely situation. The future 
proprictor carries him up stairs to his study, to give him what he calls his ‘ ideas and 
materials,’ and, in all probability, begins somewhat thus ;—‘ This, sir, is a slight note ; 
I made it on the spot; approach to Villa Reale, near Puzzuoli. Dancing nymphs, 
you perceive ; cypresses, shell fountain. I think I should like something like this for 
the approach ; classical you perceive, sir; elegant, graceful. Then, sir, this is a 
sketch by an American friend of mine ; Whe-whaw-Kantamaraw’s wigwam, king of 
the Cannibal Islands ; I think he said, sir. Log, you observe ; scalps, and boa 
constrictor skins; curious. Something like this, sir, would look neat, I think, for the 
front door ; don’t you? Then the lower windows, I’m not quite decided upon; but 
what would you say to Egyptian, sir? I think I should like my windows Egyptian, 
with hieroglyphics, sir; storks and coffins, and appropriate mouldings above ; I brought 
some from Fountain’s Abbey the other day. Look here, sir; angel’s heads putting 
their tongues out, rolled up in cabbage leaves, with a dragon on each side riding on a 
broomstick, and the devil looking out from the mouth of an alligator, sir.* Odd, I 
think ; interesting. Then the corners may be turned by octagonal towers, like the 
centre one in Kenilworth Castle ; with Gothic doors, port-cullis and all, quite perfect ; 
with cross slits for arrows, battlements for musketry, machiolations for boiling lead, 
and a room at the top for drying plums ; and the conservatory at the bottom, sir, with 
Virginia creepers up the towers ; door supported by sphinxes, holding scrapers in their 
fore paws, and having their tails prolonged into warm-water pipes, to keep the plants 
safe in winter, &ec.’” 


We have seen buildings in England, where such Bedlam suggestions of taste have 


not only been made, but accepted either wholly or partly by the architect, and where 


* This grotesque device 1s actually carved on one of the groins of Roslin Castle, Scotland. 
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the result was, of course, both ludicrous and absurd. There is less dictation to ar- 
chitects in this country on one hand, and more independence of any class on the oth- 
er, to bring such examples of architectural salmagundies into existence—though there 
are a few in the profession weak enough to prostitute their talents to any whim or ca- 
price of the employer. 

But by far the greater danger at the present moment lies in the inordinate ambition 
of the builders of ornamental cottages. Not contented with the simple and befitting 
decoration of the modest veranda, the bracketted roof, the latticed window, and the 
lovely accessories of vines and flowering shrubs, the builder of the cottage ornee in 
too many cases, attempts to engraft upon his simple story of a habitation, all the 
tropes and figures of architectural rhetoric which belong to the elaborate oratory of 
a palace or a temple. 

We have made a point of enforcing the superior charm of simplicity—and the read- 
ness of the beauty which grows out of it, in our late work on Country Hovszs. 
We even went so far as to give a few examples of farm-houses studiously made sim- 
ple and rural in character, though not without a certain beauty of expression befitting 
their locality, and the uses to which they were destined. But, judging from some 
criticisms on these farm-houses in one of the western papers, we believe it will not be 
an easy task to convince the future proprieters of farm-houses and rural cottages, that 
truthful simplicity is better than borrowed decorations, in their country homes. Our 
critic wonders why farmers should not be allowed to tive in as handsome houses, (con- 
founding mere decoration with beauty,) as any other class of our citizens, if they can 
afford it—and claims for them the use of the most ornamental architecture in their 
farm-houses. We have only to answer to this, that the simplest expression of beauty 
which grows out of a man’s life, ranks higher for him than the most elaborate one 
borrowed from another’s life or circumstances. We will add, by way of illus- 
tration, that there is no moral or political objection, that we know, to a farmer's wear- 
ing a general’s uniform in his corn-fields, if he likes it better than plain clothes ; but 
to our mind, his costume—undoubtedly handsomer in the right place, would be both 
absurd and ugly—behind the harrow. 

We are glad to find, however, that our feeling of the folly of this exaggerated pre- 
tension in cottage architecture, is gradually finding its expression in other channels of 
the public press—a sure sign that it will eventually take hold of public opinion. The 
following satire on the taste of the day in this over-loaded style of ‘carpenter's 
gothic,” from the pen of one of the wittiest and cleverest of American poets, has 
lately appeared, (as part of a longer satire on another subject,) in one of our popular 
magazines. But it is too good to be lost sight of by our readers, and we recommend 
it to a second perusal. A thought or two upon its moral, as applied to the taste of 
the country, will help us on most essentially in this, our experimental age of architec- 
ture. 
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My worthy friend, A. Gorpon Knorr, 
From business snug withdrawn, 

Was much contented with a lot 

Which would contain a Tudor cot 

»T wixt twelve feet square of garden-plot 

And twelve feet more of lawn. 


He had laid business on the shelf 

To give his taste expansion, 
And, since no man, retired with pelf, 

The building mania can shun, 
Knott being middle-aged himself, 
Resolved to build, (unhappy elf!) 

A medizval mansion. 


He called an architect in counsel ; 
“T want,” said he, “a—you know what; 
(You are a builder, I am Knott,) 
A thing complete from chimney-pot 
Down to the very groundsel ; 
Here’s a half acre of good land ; 
Just have it nicely mapped and planned, 
And make your workmen drive on; 
Meadow there is, and upland too, 
And I should like a water-view, 
D’ you think you could contrive one? 
(Perhaps the pump and trough would do, 
If painted a judicious blue ?) 
'Phc woodland I’ve attended to ;”’ 
(He meant three pines stuck up askew, 
‘Two dead ones and a live one.) 
“ A pocket-full of rocks ’twould take 
To build a house of freestone, 
But then it is not hard to make 
What now-a-days is the stone; 
The. cunning painter in a trice 
Your house’s outside petrifies, 
And people think it very gneiss 
Without inquiring deeper ; 
My money never shall be throwa 
Away on such a deal of stone, 
When stone of deal is cheaper.’ 


And so the greenest of antiques 
Was reared for Knott to dwell in; 
The architect worked hard for weeks 
In venting all his private peaks 
Upon the roof, whose crop of leaks 
Had satisfied Fluellen. 
Whatever anybody had 
Out of the common, good or bad, 
Knorr had it all worked well in, 
A don-jon keep where clothes might dry, 
A porter’s lodge that was a sty, 





THE RURAL COT OF MR. KNOTT. 


By Lowe Lt. 
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A campanile slim and high, 
Too small to hang a bell in; 
All up and down and here and there, 
With Lord-knows-whats of round and square 
Stuck on at random everywhere ; 
It was a house to make one stare, 

All corners and all gables; 
Like dogs let loose upon a bear, 
Ten emulous styles staboyed with care, 
The whole among them seemed to bear, 
And all the oddities to spare, 

Were set upon the stables. 


Knott was delighted with a pile 
Approved by fashion’s leaders; 

(Only he made the builder smile, 

By asking, every little while, 

Why that was called the Twodoor style, 
Which certainly had three doors?) 

Yet better for this luckless man 

If he had put a downright ban 
Upon the thing in limine ; 

For, though to quit affairs his plan, 

Ere many days, poor Knorr began 

Perforce accepting draughts that ran 
All ways—except up chimney ; 

The house, though painted stone to mock, 

With nice white lines round every block, 
Some trepidation stood in, 

When tempests (with petrific shock, 

So to speak) made it really rock, 
Though not a whit less wooden; 

And painted stone, howe’er well done, 

Will not take in the prodigal sun 

Whose beams are never quite at one 
With our terrestrial lumber ; 

So the wood shrank around the knots, 

And gaped in disconcerting spots, 

And there were lots of dots and rots 
And crannies without number, 

Where through, as you may well presume, 

The wind, like water through a flume, 
Came rushing im ecstatic, 

Leaving in all three floors, no room 
That was not a rheumatic; 

And what, with points and squares and rounds, 
Grown shaky on their poises, 

The house at night was full of pounds, 

Thumps, bumps, creaks, scratchings, raps, — till — 

* zounds,”? 

Cried Knorr, “this goes beyond all bounds, 

I do not deal in tongues and sounds, 

Nor have I let my house and grounds, 
To a family of Noyeses!”’ 
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A LITTLE TALK IN THE APPLE ORCHARD. 
BY HENRY F. FRENCH, EXETER, N. H. 


{Tue following pithy, spirited, and practical article—one of the best ever sent us, will 
commend itself toevery reader. Ep.] 


Tue inquiry is frequently made, ‘‘ At what season is it best to prune apple trees?” 
Now if we take down Coszert’s edition of ‘‘ Forsyth on Fruit Trees,’’ we read at page 48 
as follows—‘‘ The best time to prune apple trees, is in the month of April or May.’ If, 
| then, we open Kenrick’s ‘‘ New American Orchardist,’’ at page 107 we read thus—‘‘ The 
| most suituable season for pruning (apple trees,) is that interval between the time when the 
| frost is out of the ground in spring, and the opening of the leaf.’? Cole, inhis ‘ Fruit 
Book,’’ at page 57, says—‘* Moderate pruning should be done in June, July, or August, 
| though it will answer very well till December. If trees are pruned in July, August, or 

September, the wood will become hard, sound and well seasoned—we should prefer Oc- 
tober, November, or even December, to the spring, which is the worst season.’? The au- 
thor of ‘‘ the Fruits and Fruit Trees of America,’’ at page 31, (11th edition,) sums up 
the matter thus—‘‘ There are advantages and disadvantages attending all seasons of prun- 
ing, but our own experience has led us to believe, that practically, a fortnight before mid- 
» | summer is by far the best season on the whole, for pruning in the northern and middle 
states.” 





I have heard by tradition, the advice of a clergyman of a former generation, famous alike 
for worldly and spiritual knowledge, to a hearer, who asked him at what time he would 
| advise to prune apple trees—‘‘ When your tools are sharp,’’ was the reply—a reply, by 
| the way, which seems to embody the wisdom of all modern writers on the subject. 

All the writers of books, and most of the growers of fruit, have some decided opinion 
| on this point, on which they are ready to peril ‘life and limb,’’ both of their trees and 
themselves, if necessary, and although most of the late authors teach otherwise, the ge- 
neral practice in this section of the country, is still to prune apple trees in March and 


April, before the bursting of the buds. And it will require strong and obvious reasons to 
change the custom among our farmers. 








Pruning an old orchard, which has been neglected for ten or a dozen years, and espe- 
| cially one that has been recently grafted upon full grown trees, is a pretty serious matter, 

requiring time and a strong arm, as well as skill. They who tell us that trees properly 
trained, require very little pruning, and that it may all be done the first week in June, no 
doubt speak truly, but not very satisfactorily to us, of the northern latitudes. 

We have snow and_a frozen soil, in New-Hampshire, until April. During that month, 
much of our land is unfit for the plow, and “ planting time,”’ for our corn and potatoes, 
our principal hoed crops—is from the 10th of May till the 10th of June. From the end 
of planting, all hands are hoeing until ‘‘ haying time,’’ which commences with July, and 
continues through that month and part of the next, so that there is no leisure for us except 
in early spring, or in autumn. 

It is at this season, while waiting for the coming on of the ‘‘ spring’s work,”? when 
| the blue bird and robin are heard welcoming the first bright, still days of the season, that 
you may see the farmer with his boys, both great and small, perched upon the old trees of 
the orchard, pruning and grafting. Many a boy of twelve or fourteen have I seen engaged in 
this employment, and not unfrequently, a lad of eighteen or twenty, makes it his business 
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for several weeks, to go from town to town, with his grafting tools, and an assortment of 
scions of his own selecting, setting them for two cents each, and warranting them to live, 
and waiting for his pay till the following year, when he again goes over his route. This, 
you will say, is entrusting the business to rather unskillful hands. And so, indeed, it is, 
but it is far better so than not done at all, for by similar means, have some sections of our 
state been filled with the best varieties of fruit. To be sure, one who trusts to another’s 
selection of varieties, finds himself egregiously deceived sometimes, when his trees come 
to bearing, for every man has some favorite kind of apple, which he persists, against light 
and knowledge, in regarding as superior to everything else in the world. It may besome 
discovery of his own, of some fruit of about the size of a pumpkin, and of similar flavor, 
or more likely it is the product of some famous old tree, that stands by the back door of 
the old homestead, where he used to play with his brothers and sisters and the old house- 
dog, and eat green apples when a boy. I have a picture of just such a tree in my memo- 
ry, of which the apples were sweeter than any that grow now-a-days. I always forget to 
set scions which are recommended as coming from anybody’s father’s or grandfather’s 
place; and there are reasons less complimentary to poor humanity, for not trusting to 
itinerant performers in these branches. 

I may as well confess to having fallen in with the practice of my neighborhood, of prun- 
ing in early spring, at the time of grafting. Kenrick and Forsytn were considered good 
authority, formerly, and although [ admit that my opinion has been at times much sha- 
ken by more modern writers, I have, from personal observation, seen no reason to change 
my practice. 

The reasons of convenience with us, are very strong for pruning in April, rather than 
insummer. Besides the fact that it is comparatively a leisure season, are other reasons 
for preferring the spring. Atthat time the bark do’s not slip, and there is less danger then 
than later, of injury to the tree by standing on the limbs, as well as by the starting of the 
bark where the branch is cut off. 

With us, nobod,, pretends to graft after the bark begins to slip, and it requires more 
care and skill than can readily be purchased, to remove limbs of large size without leaving 
bad wounds, from the causes referred to. Iam fully aware that we who read the Horti- 
culturist, know how to ampulate limbs scientifically, and that we should, by no means, 
be guilty of placing a lawless foot upon any tree, to its hurt; but the fact is that many 
of the orchards are owned by farmers, who do not wear velvet slippers, especially when 
at work, and one “finds no rest for the sole of his foot’’ ona tree, without some sub- 
stantial protection against knots and the rough bark, so that it must and does happen, 
although against all propriety, that many thick boots go upon our trees, and many coarse 
saws are used in pruning, and a great many limbs are taken off by persons too unskilful 
or indolent to cut on the under side first, to prevent splitting or stripping off the bark. 

Again, spring pruning is most convenient, because in summer we usually have our or- 
chard land under cultivation, and by pruning then, the crops must be much injured by 
trampling them down, and by the branches thrown upon them. Iam perfectly aware of 
the answer which will be at once given by the merely theoretical man, that orchards 
should by no means be cultivated for other crops thanapples—and I reply, that although, 
perhaps trees may grow faster with no vegetation about them, yet they will grow fast 
enough for the first ten years, upon ground properly cultivated, with any hoed crop coy- 
ering all the ground, except a small space round each tree. And besides, there is great 
difficulty in keeping land fallow and free from weeds, for successive years, and lastly, hu- 
man nature has always had a strange propensity to enjoy the present at the expense of the 
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future; and we shall have to write a good while longer, before men will be persuaded to 
plant for the future, at such present sacrifice as is involved in surrendering the entire in- 
come of their best and most convenient land, even for so long a period as is required in 
bringing an orchard into bearing. 

The objections to early spring pruning are, that the wounds then made do not heal so 
readily as when the tree is in full process of growth. This is, perhaps, true, and may be 
admitted as a fact, without being practically entitled to much weight, because I think with 
us, vigorous trees seldom suffer any delay or failure in the healing of wounds made in 
pruning, at either season. 

[have said that our grafting is all done in April. The old native trees are fast being 
changed to finer fruit, and thousands of stocks are grafted every spring. The work is of- 
ten done carelessly. Limbs of two or more inches in diameter are cut off, the scions in- 
serted, the grafting cement is spread on, and no further attention given to the matter. 
And yet it is very rare to see a stock dead, or imperfectly healed, even under the rudest 
treatment, and such being the fact, there can be little danger of injury from the cause re- 
ferred to, in pruning with ordinary care at the season of grafting. 

I have recently examined several orchards which have been uniformly pruned in April, 
and among the rest that of Freeye Dearsorn, Esq., of this place. His trees are among 
the best within my knowledge. He informs me that he raised them from the seed, planted 
about twenty-six years ago; and set them where they now stand, nineteen years ago. He 
gathered one hundred and fifty barrels of the Baldwin, last year, from forty trees—being 
all the trees in one enclosure, which are old enough to be reckoned bearing trees. He has 
many others, principally of a younger growth. From one of the forty, he took nine bar- 
rels of fine fruit. 

If we judge Mr. Dearzorn by his fruits, we must concede that his principles cannot 
be far from correct. Upon examining his orchard with him, for the purpose, we could find 
no indication in any instance, that injury had resulted from pruning. There appeared no 
mark of disease or decay where the branches had been cut off, and yet Mr. Dearsorn 
says he has pruned always in spring, and has never applied anything to the wounds, 
or even used a knife, afler removing the limbs with a saw. 

So much for the practice, and now let us see how the most rational theories correspond 
with these results. I shall attempt no scientific examination of the question by what pow- 
er in nature the circulation of the sap is carried on. Some facts in regard to it, are obvi- 
ous. We know that in the spring the sap rises from the roots to the branches. That it 
rises not by capillary attraction merely, and not, in the first instance, by any attracting 
power, exerted by or through the leaf-buds or branches, would seem to be true, because 
the sap flows in great quantities from the stumps of trees recently cut. Every boy in a 
sap-sugar country, has drunk from the top of a rock-maple stump, hollowed out to retain 
the up-rising sap. Whether as much sap flows from sucha stump 1s could have been 
drawn from the tree, by tapping in the ordinary mode, I have no means of knowing. The 
pressure of the up-rising sap is, at its first flow, very great. In Gregory’s Dictionary of 
Arts and Sciences, it is stated that by affixing tubes to the stumps of vines cut off at the 
rising of the sap, it has been ascertained that the sap rises in the tubes thirty-five feet 
above the stumps, or about the same height as a column of water equal in weight to the 
atmosphere. And a French writer, M. Dutrocuet, in a more recent work, states the as- 
cending force of the sap of a grape-vine, to be sufficent to raise a column of mercury to the 
height of twenty-eight inches. 

In the appendix of Dr. Cuartes T. Jackson’s Report upon the Geology of New-Hamp- 
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shire, may be found, under the title ‘‘ Endosmosz and Exosmose,’’ a most interesting the- 
ory of the circulation of sap, which I should be glad to see entire in the Horticulturist, at 
some convenient season. It rests upon some mysterious inherent tendency of gases and 
of liquids of different densities to commingl:, a tendency which neither the power of gra- 
vitation, nor the intervention of any membrane, either animal or vegetable, if the cellular 
tissue of plants and the thin diaphragms that lie at intervals across the sap vessels may 
be so termed, can overcome. ‘This tendency is so strong as to force liquids through a piece 
of bladder, as may readily be ascertained by experiment, in the manner pointed out by 
Dr. Jackson. The same principle, of the transmission of gaseous matters though mem- 
branes, has been applied to explain the chemical phenomena of respiration. Whether the 
fact that the sap rises and flows from the stump, where there is no liquid above to entice 
it upward, does not conflict somewhat with this theory, as applied to the circulation of 
the sap, may deserve consideration. But whatever be the principle of the motion, this 
‘‘upward striving’? of the sap occurs chiefly in spring. At least, at that season, it has a 
power greater than at any other. And it seems to be generally conceded, that it has then 
not only a peculiar impulse, but also a peculiar character or quality, and that the first 
flow of the sap is designed to promote the growth of wood. If this be so, we should infer 
that wounds made before the force of this peculiar sap is spent, that is to say, before the 
growth of the wood, would heal more readily than those made afterwards. 

At page 49 of your Jan. No., under the title ‘‘ Fruitfulness Promoted by Late Pruning,”’ 
in an extract from a French publication, may be found what seems a rational theory about 
pruning, which may be briefly stated thus. The growth which is made in early spring, 
is induced entirely by the sap in the roots. By diminishing the top previous to the rising 
of the sap, the remaining shoots receive the sap designed for the whole, and therefore 
make a more vigorousgrowth. The fertilizing sap which induces fruitfulness, is not form- 
ed until later, the leaves being the organs of its formation. By alate pruning so much 
of the vitality of the tree is wasted, as has gone into the growth of the branches removed. 
A late pruning promotes fruitfulness at the expense of the vigor of the tree, as it seems to 
be generally conceded that anything that checks the growth of the wood, as root-pruning 
and the like, tends to the formation of fruit buds, and the converse seems to be true, that 
great fruitfulness, by whatever means induced, checks the growth of wood. 

That the removal of part of the top in early spring, promotes the growth of the remain- 
der, seems evident from the rapid growth of scions, even when set in full grown trees; and 
probably no one will contend that the growth of wood is, in the same degree, increased 
by pruning in summer. It is a common, and doubtless correct idea with our farmers, that 
to kill bushes they should be cut in summer, and that if cut in winter or spring, the life 
principle is still left active in the root, and they will spring up anew. I have tried the ex- 
periment of heading-in young apple trees to promote their growth. I was aided in my 
first trial, by a drove of cattle, which in the spring of 1847, broke into my orchard and 
browsed off nearly the entire tops of thirty fine trees, of which part had been grown there 
one year, and part were set the previous autumn. Their mode of pruning was sufficient- 
ly thorough, as they left most of their subjects no limb more than six inches long, but the 
style of execution was barbarous in the extreme, many of the branches being split off, 
and the rest, as HAMLET said of the speeches of the players, ‘“‘ mouthed most abomina- 
oy.” 

The artist Fuse1t, used to say to his wife, when any extraordinary trial of temper oc- 
curred to her, ‘‘ My dear, why don’t you swear a little, you don’t know how it would 
ease your mind!’’ People find relief in different modes. I thought it a favorable oppor- 
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tunity to observe the effect of heading-in young apple trees, and so smoothed matters 
over as well as possible with my pruning knife, and awaited the result. Many of those 
trees made shoots four feet long the following season, and now they are of about the same 
size as those which escaped the operation. 

I have since cut back every other one of forty trees, at the time of transplanting. My 
opinion is, that the growth is rather promoted than retarded by this process, but that the 
tree is disfigured, and requires far more subsequent attention to keep it in order. A 
curve, like that produced by budding, is made at the place where the twig is cut off, and 
often several shoots are thrown out in the place of the one removed, so that it is difficult 
to keep an open top, so desirable in an apple tree. I much prefer thinning the tops of 
apple trees, to shortening their leading shoots. 

In thus suggesting my views, Mr. Editor, I wish distinctly to disclaim any attempt at 
originality. The various theories above stated, are by no means overlooked in your valu- 
able treatise upon Fruits and Fruit Trees. Several considerations must always modify 
the views of writers on this subject. My own experience has been only in a section of the 
country where the apple is a healthy tree, and little liable to disease or decay, from the 
wounds of the pruning knife, and where high manuring is necessary to obtain a sufficient 
growth. With a soil and climate of a different character, the same theories might lead to 
different conclusions. Even the reasons of convenience for spring pruning, which have 
been given, although almost imperative upon us, would have no force where the season is 
longer, and land more abundant and fertile. If my views seem heretical, I shall be happy 
to have them corrected. The true idea is, for each of your correspondents to speak out as 
he thinks. Upon this, as upon most other subjects, “error of opinion may safely be to- 
lerated, where reason is left free to combat it.’ 

In conclusion, perhaps a hint may not come amiss, from one who has at least followed 
a good example, that your correspondents affix their own names to their communications. 
Such friends of the cause as Jerrries, and ‘‘ AConstant Reaper,”’ ought not to *‘ hide 
their light under a bushel,”’ by the use of fictitious signatures; and as to the beautiful 
‘* Witp FLower,”’ (surely beautiful in spirit,) what right has she to date from ‘‘ In the 
Bushes,’’ and to keep her “ local habitation and her name,’”’ a mystery. At all events, 
she gives a new interest to the Horticulturist, and your readers may flatter themselves 
that if she is, indeed, ‘‘ born to blush unseen,”’ she does not entirely ‘‘ waste her sweet- 


ness on the desert air.” With much respect, Henry F. Frencu. 
Exeter, N. H., Aprit 10, 1951. 


ON THE SEASON FOR TRANSPLANTING. 
BY JOHN TOWNLEY, PORT-HOPE, WISCONSIN. 


Mucn difference of opinion prevails respecting the most suitable time for transplanting. 
Some prefer early in the spring, others late in the fall; and both parties are generally en- 
abled to refer to successful resultsin support of their opinions. So much, indeed, depends 
on the weather immediately after planting, and on the care observed in performing the 
operation, that we not unfrequently hear of success having been attained, even at midsum- 
mer. Itis probable, however, that if a series of comparative experiments were made, 


during several successive years, that one period would be found to afford more satisfactory 
results than any other. 
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Tam inclined to believe that there is a certain period, or rather a certain stage 
in the plant’s annual growth, when it it may be removed with a better prospect of 
success, than at any other time. My notions on this point do not, I am aware, 
exactly coincide with those of writers who are generally considered high authorities 
in gardening matters. Iam the more desirous on that account, to state briefly in the 
pages of the Horticulturist, what are the facts and principles on which my opinions are 
founded, and if other readers of the Horticulturist, whose experience may differ from my 
own, er who may consider my theoretical views unsound, should forward to you a state- 
ment of their experience and objections, we might, in the end, be enabled to understand 
more clearly the causes of success or failure at different seasons, and be induced to make 
further inquiries, and more accurate observations, by means of which more correct views 
might ultimately prevail, and a more uniform and successful system of transplanting be 
established. Lrtnptey, in his Theory of Horticulture, considers that the most favorable 
time for transplanting, is during the months of November and December, or, between the 
fall of the leaf and the earliest part of spring, and chiefly for these reasons; because the 
roots of a plant are necessarily more or less injured in the process, and are consequently 
less able to support the stem, than they were before the mutilation took place; and in 
summer, when there is the greatest demand upon them, owing to the perspiration of the 
foliage, the roots are most essential; but in winter, when the leaves have fallen, they are 
comparatively unimportant, as is evident from a very common case. Let a limb of a tree 
be felled in full leaf, in June, its foliage will presently wither, the bark will dry up, and 
the whole will speedily perish; but if a similar limb be lopped off in November, when its 
foliage has naturally fallen off, it will exhibit no signs of death during winter, nor till the 
return of spring, when its efforts to recover, by the emission of leaves, only accelerates its 
end. These two propensities are considered to include the most essential parts of the the- 
ory of transplantation. 

If the trees to be transplanted had to be carried a considerable distance, or were likely, 
through any cause, to remain unplanted several days, then I have no doubt that a greater 
number of plants would be found to live, and that the success upon the whole would be 
more satisfactory, if they were transplanted in November, when the leaves had fallen, 
than if they were transplanted at any other time of year. But if it is intended merely to 
transplant from one part of a garden to another, or from a nursery within a day’s jour- 
ney, as will generally be the case, then there seems to be good reasons for concluding, that 
providing the precautions in the ‘‘ Theory of Horticulture’’ respecting the preservation of 
the roots, and the selection of a suitable day, be attended to, those plants will be found to 
succeed most perfectly, which are transplanted carly in autumn, soon after the leaves he- 
gin to fall, but while a considerable quantity yet remain in a mature and efficient state I 
have been led to this conclusion, not only by the results of my own practice, but by con- 
sidering the state in which the elaborated sap is deposited in the wood during winter; the 
changes this sap must undergo in early spring, to fit it to produce and support new leaves 
and roots; the necessity of efficient roots to produce this change, and the necessity of ma- 
ture leaves to speedily repair the injury done to the roots, and to produce fresh fibres. 
There is evidently a wide difference between transplanting a tree in summer, when it 
is in full leaf, and in autumn, when the leaves have partially fallen. In the former case, 
there would be so many adverse causes to contend with, that success would be very doubt- 
ful; there would be long days; a probability of much bright sunshine; a comparatively 
dry atmosphere, much unripened wood, and the most profuse perspiration from the leaves. 
But in the latter case, the objections on the score of solar and atmospheric influences, 
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would be considerably modified, the young wood would be nearly ripe, and in consequence 
of the diminished number of leaves, there must be a corresponding diminution in the sup- 
ply of sap required from the roots; consequently, any mutilations which might take place, 
if trees were carefully transplanted, would not, it is reasonable to conclude, be felt to an 
injurious extent; by the action of the mature leaves which remained, the injuries which 
the leaves had sustained would be speedily repaired, new roots would be immediately 
produced, and the plants would be established before winter, and be prepared to grow with 
nearly, if not quite, their usual vigor in the following spring. 

It is now generally known that leaves, in the first stage of their existence at least, and 
all other parts of a plant, are composed of and supported by matter which has been pre- 
viously elaborated, or prepared by mature leaves. Every plant then contains within it- 
self, during winter or its season of rest, a fund of organizable sap, by which its first emit- 
ted leaves, &c. are supported. It is not, however, stored up in a fluid, but in an inspissa- 
ted or concrete state, and before it can be made available for the support of leaves, &c., 
it must be dissolved by aqueous sap absorbed by the roots previously to the unfolding of 
the leaves; and in proportion to the quantity of sap thus prepared, which a plant con- 
tains previously to the renewal of its growth in spring, so will be, in a great measure, the 
size and vigor of the first emitted leaves and shoots. The roots of plants, then, are obvi- 
ously of great importance to them during winter as well as summer, and that season 
must therefore, I think, be the best for transplanting, which, with little risk of loss or in- 
jury from atmospheric influences, insures the speediest renovation of the roots. 

In my earliest gardening days, long before I remember to have read any work on vege- 
table physiology, so that my opinions were not influenced by any theoretical views, I had 
arrived at the conclusions, that if I transplanted a tree soon after the leaves began to fall, 
I should have a vigorous growth of wood, and of the smaller fruits, as the currant, a 
good crop of fruit also, in the following summer; if I transplanted in the winter, when 
the leaves had fallen, I should have a feeble growth of wood, and a comparatively puny 
crop of fruit and if I transplanted in spring, when the buds were about to burst into leaf, 
I should generally have a free growth of wood, but little or no fruit, and my subsequent 
experience has afforded me no reasons for differing materially from the above conclusions. 

By way of illustration, 1 may mention a somewhat remarkable instance of successful 
transplanting at the time [ recommend. A five year old tree, of the White Eagle varie- 
ty of the gooseberry, was transplanted when the leaves in the center only, had fallen; in 
the following summer I exhibited twenty berries, the produce of this tree, at the meeting 
of a horticultural society I was connected with, and obtained a premium for them. I 
never, either before or since, had a crop from that tree of equal size and heauty, nor had 
there been twenty berries of that variety, so large, produced at any former exhibition, 
though nurserymen who had several trees to select their fruit from, were members of the 
society, and exhibitors. Now, it is evident that the tree had entirely recovered from the 
effects of transplanting before winter, before the time had arrived when LinDLEy considers 
it safest to plant. If it had been transplanted when the leaves had fallen, I do think it 
would have been almost impossible, however much care had been taken in the operation, 
to have had so vigorous a growth of wood, and so fine a crop of fruit, in the following 
summer. There would, doubtless, have been little or no difference in the amount of or- 
ganizable sap which the tree would have contained during winter, whether it had been 
transplanted before or after the leaves had fallen, or if it had not been transplanted at all. 
The whole difference in the vigor of the tree in the following spring, under these different 
circumstances, would have been entirely owing to the comparative activity or efficient state 
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of the roots before the leaves unfolded. Most eminent physiologists are of opinion that 
food is absorbed from the soil almost exclusively by the extremities of the roots, called 
spongioles. Owing to the delicate nature of these organs, it it hardly possible to preserve 
any considerable quantity of them, even by the greatest attention and care; hence the 
importance of transplanting at a time when the damage to the roots can be most certainly 
and speedily repaired. The influence of mature leaves on the formation of roots, is now 
generally understood. ANDREW KNicut, ina paper on the Detached Leaves of Plants, 
said—‘ he had frequently observed in his experiments, that the destruction of the mature 
leaves of young plants suspended the growth of the roots.”? Many experiments have been 
made of late years, with detached leaves, that is, leaves without any wood or even a bud 
at their base. I have been curious enough to grow them, and found that with due care 
they will live aconsiderabie time; they add considerably to their substance, become thick 
and fleshy, usually form a tuberous sort of base, and emit roots abundantly. LinpLEy 
speaks of the advantages possessed by evergreen over deciduous trees, in transplanting, 
owing to the presence of efficient foliage. ‘‘ As evergreens,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ are never de- 
prived of their leaves, so they are never incapable of forming roots; on the contrary, they 
produce them abundantly all winter long, and rapidly at any other period of the year 
which is favorable to their growth, so that they are capable of making good an injury to 
their roots much more speedily than deciduous plants.’? Then why not plant deciduous 
trees at a time when a part of the foliage remains in an efficient state, and enable them to 
repair their damaged roots as speedily as evergreen: trees? It is certainly possible, as 
may be objected, that the weather early in the fall, might prove so unfavorable as to in- 
jure the newly planted tree; on the other hand, I believe it is certain, that if favorable 
weather should be experienced, the tree would grow with greater vigor the following year, 
than if it had been removed at any other time. But, considering the inefficient state of the 
roots of a winter-transplanted tree, may it not be asked, is it not also possible that the 
weather in the early part of spring might prove so unfavorable that ‘‘ the efforts of the 
tree to recover itself by the emission of leaves, would only accelerate its end?”? It is well 
known to planters that this may occur, and I think it must be conceded that the growth 
of a tree planted after the leaves had fallen, would be comparatively feeble, even under the 
most favorabe circumstances. Owing tothe damaged state of its roots, a scanty and defi- 
cient supply of aqueous sap would be absorbed in early spring; a less quantity of organi- 
zable sap would be dissolved; the buds would be imperfectly nourished, and would not 
acquire that size and plumpness, so sure a sign of health and vigor; the first emitted leaves 
would be comparatively small; a less breadth of foliage would thus be exposed to the 
light, and a less quantity of sap would therefore be elaborated in spring and early sum- 
mer; hence the puny growth of the fruit and young wood, and the crippled state of the 
tree for that year at least; it would in fact have the appearance so well understood by the 
phrase, ‘‘a transplanted tree.’ 

With respect to transplanting in spring, when the buds are about to burst into leaf, I do 
not think it advisable to defer transplanting till then, if it can be avoided, although the 
growth of several trees which I have removed at that time has been very satisfactory, and 
seemed to me much more vigorous than it would have been if they had been planted soon 
after the leaves had fallen; but early in the fall is every way preferable. A plant, I be- 
lieve, will be found much more susceptible of injury in spring, than it is in the fall. Dry 
withering winds frequently prevail in the early spring months, and they constitute one of 
the chief objections to planting at that time; but supposing the weather to be as favorable 
as in the fall, yet the difference between the functions of mature and young leaves, would 
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be sufficient to make fall planting more successful generally. Gardeners know the im- 
portance of bottom heat in inducing cuttings to strike root, and the soil in the fall will be 
warmer, as compared with the air, than it is in spring, and will probably, in consequence, 
be more favorable to the emission of roots. Spring, moreover, is a very busy time with 
the farmer and gardener, and work which can as well be done in the fall, should be disposed 
of at that time. Besides, by planting early in the fall, we have the choice of nursery 
stock, a matter of some importance. 

I mentioned that success in planting depends much on the weather, and on the care ob- 
served in performing the operation. Mild, cloudy, moist weather should always be se- 
lected for planting, if possible. Leaves perform their functions by the aid of diffused 
light, or in cloudy weather, as well as in bright sunshine; they are not, indeed, capable 
of doing the same amount of work, but in cloudy weather, and with a damp atmosphere, 
there is less evaporation from the leaves, and roots do not dry so quickly when exposed to 
theair. The surface of roots should never be suffered to become dry. When removing 
from one part of a garden to another, no more plants should be lifted at once than¢an be 
planted while the roots continue moist, and when transplanting from a distant nursery, 
they should be coated with puddle, and further protected by moss and matting. 

In planting, a space should be dug out wide enough to allow the roots to be spread ho- 
rizontally. This is seldom attended to as it ought; many seem never to consider that a 
plant is a living being, requiring food, or if such a thought occurs to them, they must con- 
clude that it is a matter of little moment how the roots are disposed of, so that they are 
buried in the soil. The quantity and quality of fruit produced in after years will be in- 
fluenced to some extent by the character or position of the roots, and by the mode in which 
they are distributed through the soil. During the growing season, there is a more or less 
constant motion of the fluids in a soil; downwards when much rain falls, and upwards 
when dry weather prevails, to supply evaporation; by this means food is presented to the 
roots, and it is obvious that a plant must work at greater advantage whose roots extend 
horizontally six feet, as compared with one whose roots do not extend over more than 
half that distance. If we tether a calf to a stake in a pasture, the food can only be ayail- 
able within the length of its tether; extend the tether but a little, and by the increased cir- 
cumference of the circle the supply of food is considerably increased. Not only should 
the main roots be spread horizontally, but the lateral fibres should be so arranged as to 
cover as great a surface as possible. When the roots are spread, I cover them slightly 
with earth, then lay on a coating of manure or compost, apply water, and level with the 
common soil. Some, when planting fruit trees, dig out the earth below where the roots 
are to be spread, and add a foot or so of compost, but unless a soil is very poor, I prefer 
laying the manure about the roots. The fibrous roots of plants are so constituted as to grow 
most in that direction wherein they meet with most food, and it is desirable to keep them 
near the surface. The shallowest planted trees are generally the most fruitful, and many 
an unthrifty tree has been restored to health and fruitfulness, by simply raising its main 
roots nearer the surface. 

The character or the position of the roots of a tree, I have found a matter of some im- 
portance. The nearer they spring from a common center the better,—I mean there should 
be one tier or whorl, above another. This will not be the case, or at least not to an inju- 
rious extent, if cuttings are not planted more than about three inches deep, or if seedling 
trees are not replanted deeper than they at firstgrew. But I have observed in cases where 
cuttings were abundant, that many have been made too large, and planted too deep; roots 
were emitted the whole length of the part inserted, and as it is usual to raise young 
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264 HOW TO GROW MUSHROOMS. 
plants in land in good condition, and as large cuttings contain within themselves a much 
greater quantity of organizable matter than small ones, they grow with great vigor at first, 
and soon become showy and saleable plants; but I never could make trees of this descrip- 
tion grow well afterwards, nor produce fine fruit. When in the course of time, the soil 
has become somewhat exhausted, and manure is applied, the difference in the position of 
the roots begins totell. Manure is usually laid on, or worked into the surface soil round 
the plants, and its soluble fertilizing matters are conveyed to the roots by the motion of 
the fluids in the soil, in the manures previously mentioned. A tree with four or five tiers 
of short roots, is now much in the position of a tree whose roots have been doubled and 
cramped together in transplanting; it has not that extensive and efficient horizontal net- 
work of fibres, as a tree whose roots have all sprung from the base of the cutting. 


Joun TOWNLEY. 
Port-Hope, Columbia Co., Wis., 1851. 
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BY WILLIAM SAUNDERS, BALTIMORE. 


Amonest the many valuable communications in the Horticulturist, this esculent has 
not received the attention which it deserves. Many persons suppose that there is great 
difficulty in its artificial production, almost amounting to a mysterious secret known only 
to a few. 

The poisonous properties of many varieties of fungi, and the difficulty of distinguishing 
the good from bad, also militates against them, and renders it necessary to be cautions in 
making them an article of food. Nevertheless, mushrooms are very generally esteemed when 
properly cooked, and are nutritious when used in moderation. Chemically, they have 
more resemblance to flesh than any other vegetable. In some. parts of Russia, it is said 
the peasantry depend on mushrooms and bread for the greater part of their sustenance. 
They employ about fifty kinds of fungi as food. In Rome thereis an ‘‘ Inspector of Fun- 
guses,’’ who attends the markets as a guarantee for public safety, and strange to say, our 
common edible mushroom, (4garicus campestris,) is interdicted; any specimens of it 
brought to the fungus market, are sent under escort and thrown into the Tiber. 

It appears from the remarks of mycologists, that the majority of funguses are harm- 
less; the poisonous varieties being the exception, the innoxious and esculent the rule. But 
the difficulty lies in the selection, as we have no definite guide to point out what sorts are, 
or what are not poisonous; even some of the wholesome kinds acquire noxious properties, 
when grown under peculiar circumstances. Soaking in vinegar destroys much of the poi- 
sonous qualities if present. Heat also extracts the deleterious properties from many that 
would be unsafe to eat in a raw state. Various tests have been recommended. The pre- 
sence of a free acid has been considered a sign of harmlessness. This is found not to be 
conclusive, as many, good and bad, will redden litmus paper. Cooking them with a sil- 
ver spoon, under the impression that if bad the spoon will change its color, is also an er- 
roneous idea. Cooking an onion with them is said to be a good test; if they are edible 
the onion will maintain its original color, while it will turn black if the mushroom is poi- 
sonous. Selecting by color has also its advantages; many of the most noxious species are 
of a snowy whiteness, while others of a less tempting color are perfectly harmless, so that 
great care and experience are requisite to discriminate those that can be eaten with safety. 
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The Agaric campestris, or common mushroom, is the only species that is generally 
grown artificially. It is thus botanically described: Stipes, (or stalk,) two or three 
inches in length, white, solid, fleshy, furnished with an annular veil, (a thin membrane- 
ous substance encircling the stalk.) ileus, (cap or edible part,) fleshy, dry, convex, at 
length plane, white, changing from yellowish to brownish. Gills, (thin parallel plates un- 
derside of the cap,) free, ventricose, (swelling unequally on one side,) pink, changing to 
deep purplish brown. Flesh, (internal substance, ) white. 

There are several species of the Agaric besides the above, and also a few varieties of the 
A. campestris that are sometimes grown for using in a recent state. It is unnecessary 
to describe them here, as those who purchase spawn need be under no apprehension of 
receiving a spurious article; at least so far as my experience goes, I have never seen disap- 
pointment in this respect. So far from there being any difficulty in growing them, I ven- 
ture to say that not one in fifty who makes the attempt will fail. Of course, some little 
attention is requisite, as with everything else artificially cireumstanced. A knowledge of 
the condition under which they are most plentifully found in nature, will be of material 
assistance to the grower. The germs of fungi seem to be widely diffused in the atmos- 
phere; all that is wanting for their development being a favorable medium. In very dry 
seasons, mushrooms are most plentiful in low situations, on strongish soils; on the con- 
trary, should there be much wet, they are more abundant in upland and drier localities. 
A continuance of warm, dry weather, followed by slight showers, and a hazy, still 
atmosphere, brings them most profusely. These considerations are worthy of keeping in 
mind in their artificial culture. There is no particular season for making a mushroom 
bed. In winter it requires to be under cover, and in summer the difficulty lies in keeping 
it cool and moist. Autumnis perhaps the best season for building a bed out of doors, and 


if a constant supply be an object, a bed should be made up in some spare cellar about the 
beginning of November. 


Before entering into the details of management it may be useful to make a few remarks 
upon the propagation of spawn. 


Summer is the best time for performing this operation. 
Procure some horse droppings; if there is a sprinkling of short litter with them, so 
much the better; cow dung and light loamy soil, or road scrapings, in about equal propor- 
tions; it is not particularly necessary that they should be in exact quantities. I mention 
this in passing, as an idea sometimes gets abroad, that unless everything is mathematical- 
ly adjusted by number or weight, it would be folly to expect a satisfactory result. Mash 
these ingredients together with water, into a thick mortar, and spread it out three 
inches in thickness, in an open shed to dry. As soon as firm enough, cut it with a spade 
in squares of seven or eight inches, set them on edge, and turn them occasionally to faci- 
litate their drying. When they will admit of being handled with safety, cut with a knife 
two or three holes, about two inches in diameter, little more than half through the brick, 
and fill each hole with good spawn, plastering it over with a portion of what was cut out. 
They should now be left until quite dry. Have ready a quantity of fermenting manure 
which has been well sweetened by frequent turnings. Spread a layer of this six or eight 
inches in thickness, and build the bricks on it with the spawned side uppermost, drawing 
the pile up to a point, then cover the whole with the warm manures. A genial warmth 
of about sixty degrees will be sufficient to cause the spawn to run through the whole of 
the bricks; when this takes place the process is ended. They can be laid past in a dry 
place, where they will keep good for years. 

Mushroom beds out of doors may be made of any material capable of producing a mild 
heat by fermentation. Stable manure is best, taking long and short as it comes to hand, 
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tossing it into a heap to ferment. Upon its coming into a good heat, turn it over, bring- 
ing the rougher portions into the center; this should be repeated until it is well mixed 
and equally rotted. The object is to bring the whole into an equal state of fermentation 
without rottenness; to drive off excessive moisture and subdue the burning heat, with 
least possible loss of the essential gases. If a third part of old hot-bed manure is mixed 
with it, it will moderate the heat, and give the bed a consistency that it would not other- 
wise possess. Having it in readiness, choose a spot for making the bed; if under the 
shade of a tree so much the better. Mark out the ground four or five feet wide, and 
length to correspond with the quantity of manure. Commence by throwing in a layer of 
the least decayed portions of the dung; then build the whole up in a rounded ridge three 
feet high. It must be equally and firmly beat down, that it may produce a mild, equable 
heat. Push a few stakes at intervals all round; drawing these out occasionally and feel- 
ing them with the hand, will afford a tolerable estimate of the interior warmth. The heat 
should never exceed ninety degrees after the bed is put up. If likely to get warmer than 
this, make holes all over it with a stout stake, and when the heat subsides to between se- 
venty and eighty degrees, it is ready for planting the spawn. Beat the bed evenly all 
round, and insert the spawn just below the surface, in pieces the size of a hen’s egg, twelve 
inches apart. Then case it over with a layer of strong loamy soil two inches in thick- 
ness, beating it firmly and left quite smooth. To prevent accident from over heating, it 
should only be partly soiled at first—say half way up—covering the whole some days af- 
terwards. To prevent the soil from cracking in dry weather, a thin covering of short 
straw or hay may be thrown over it; very little watering will be necessary. When it is 
found requisite to moisten the surface, let water pass through a fine rose on the outside of 
the covering, which is preferable to applying it directly on the bed. Should it be made 
up about the middle of August, mushrooms may be expected towards the end of Septem- 
ber, from six weeks to two months after spawning. When the nights become cold the 
covering should be increased, and to guard against damp, choose a clear day occasionally, 
turn off the covering, remove all decaying matter, and when all is dry, cover as before. 


It will keep in bearing for two months or more, if the interior heat is preserved by addi- 
tional covering. 


Various schemes may be resorted to for obtaining mushrooms in winter. Those who 
have agreen-house may make a bed in the furnace room, if there is convenience, taking ad- 
vantage of the heat that escapes from the furnace. A good supply may be had from a bed 
formed underneath the plant stage, provided the drippings of water from the pots above 
be guarded against by boards or water proof cloth. Portable boxes three or four feet 
long, two feet wide, and one in depth, filled with horse droppings and spawned in autumn, 
set in a dry place, will, when soiled over in rotation, and placed in the warm end of a 
green-house, afford a moderate supply. Even good sized flower pots may be thus prepar- 
ed, and a few introduced at intervals. The equal temperature of an underground cellar, 
or root-room, is very suitable for the growth of this eseulent; in such a place they may 
be had the whole year from successional beds, without much trouble or expense. The 
best crop I ever saw was in beds on each side of a close shed, with a row of fermenting 
manure between them. The frequent turning over of the manure filled the place with an 
agreeable moisture, and obviated the necessity of watering. The ammonia disengaged by 
this process was also decidedly beneficial. Shelves, four feet wide and one in depth, ris- 
ing one above another, will be found economical where space is limited. Where an am- 
ple and constant supply is wished, it is better to erect a structure on purpose. This need 
not be a costly affair. A house thirty feet long, ten wide, and ten feet high to the ridge, 
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built with timber, would not be expensive. Allowing three and a half feet on each side 
for beds, there would be three feet in the center for a path, underneath which a flue or hot 
water pipes should be placed. By having a bed on the surface, there would be space for 
two tier of shelves on each side, affording in all upwards of six hundred square feet of 
surface for growing the crop. This would be sufficient for a constant supply the whole 
year. Means should be provided in the roof for light and ventilation; four windows, 
three feet square each, would be sufficient for this purpose. 

The principal material for forming beds in winter, or at any season, on shelves, should 
consist of horse droppings, with a little short litter intermixed. As this is collected, 
spread it out thinly to dry, turning it over frequently to prevent violent heating. The 
object is to get it into a dry state without decomposition. When it is in this latter condi- 
tion, commence making the bed by throwing in the manure to the depth of three or four 
inches, and beat it firmly with the back of a spade, or, what is more expeditious, a flat 
heavy board, having two handles to work it with. Proceed in this manner until there is 
a depth of ten inches or so, firmly beaten, then insert the spawn just below the surface, as 
before. Insert the bulb of a thermometer into the bed, and should the heat rise above 
eighty degrees, bore holes eight or nine inches apart all over it. When the temperature is 
about seventy-five degrees, cover the surface with two inches of strong turfy loam, well 
beaten, leaving the surface smooth and level. The atmospheric temperature may range 
from fifty to sixty degrees with proportionate humidity. A sprinkling of short hay laid 
over the bed will keep it moist. When it is found necessary to moisten the surface, apply 
it on the hay, which is preferable to watering directly on the surface of the soil; pass it 
through a syringe or fine rosed watering pot, observing to use the water a few degrees 
warmer than the temperature of the house; better to give it frequently than too much at 
atime. If duly attended to, mushrooms will be gathered in six or seven weeks, and keep 
in bearing for two or three months. An occasional watering with weak, clear manure 
water, will prolong their duration. In gathering the crop, the mushrooms should be twist- 
ed up as far as possible without disturbing the young ones around. When cut over, the 
remaining part of the stem is liable to hurt the others from its decomposition. 


WILLIAM SAUNDERS. 
Clifton Park, Baltimore, Md., Aprit 9, 1851. 


THE SCIENTIFIC HISTORY OF A PLANT.* 


By JOHN M. AHSLEY, Esq., Lecturer on Chemistry to the Hunterian School of Medicine. 


(A Lecture delivered before the Royal Medico- Botanical Society of London.) 

Ar the request of my friend, the learned Professor of Chemistry to this society, I have 
been induced to throw together, into a connected form, a few facts, tending to show how 
the sciences of chemistry, geology, and meteorology, are by means of botanical geography 
and structural botany mutually related to each other. It was with a feeling of diffidence 
that I approached such a subject as this, considering how very limited my knowledge 
must necessarily be upon many of the topics which it includes; and this feeling was in no 
way diminished, when I found that this grouping of the sciences led me within the portals cf 
a new science, which is founded upon more enlarged generalisations than any other that has 
gone before it, and this because it is the last product of the rearing and creative faculty, 


* From the Gardeners’ Magazine of Botany. 
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applied to a reviewal of the more extended surveys of the natural world which we have 
now, coupled with the accurate and profound knowledge of the labors and advances of 
philosophers during past years. 

Natural history geography is the science to which I allude: a science which, besides 
geographical description, includes the general phenomena of the present life of the globe, 
in reference to their connection and mutual dependence. For the most part, this science 
is a production of the German schools. Schlegel, in his ‘* Concordia,’’ in 1820, put forth 
some of the germs of this branch of natural philosophy, (or rather this combination of 
branches;) in seven years afterwards, in 1827, appeared those memorable lectures on the 
‘** Philosophy of Life,’? embodying more extended and perfect views than had yet been 
suggested, even although, as early as 1806, and perhaps before, some of the sketches 
which at present form the ‘“‘ Aspects of Nature,’’ were publicly delivered by their illus- 
trious author. At the end of the fourth lecture on the ‘‘ Philosophy of Life,’’ we find 
expressed one of those truths to which I have just alluded:—‘‘ An exalted view and un- 
derstanding of nature consists in its being contemplated not merely as a dynamical play 
of reciprocal forces, but historically in its course of development as a commencing life, 
perpetually relapsing into death, ever disposed to sleep, and only painfully raising itself, 
or rather raised and lovingly guided through all the intermediate grades into life. But 
beneath the huge tombstone of outward nature, there sleeps a soul not wholly alien, but 
half akin to ourselves, which is distracted between the troubled and painful reminiscences 
of eternal death, out of which it issued, and the flowers of light, which are scattered 
here and there on this dark earth as so many lively suggesters of a heavenly hope.”’ Per- 
haps in a more eminent degree, Carl Ritter aided in forwarding the science of natural his- 
tory geography. He, as well as Schlegel, recognised the vitality of the globe. Our views 
on this subject have to a considerable degree been enlarged and strengthened by the trans- 
lation into English of the beautiful comparative physical geography of Arnold Guoyot— 
a work that cannot be too extensively read. But after all, there is one name which is 
more especially connected with this science—a name which has been by Professor E. 
Forbes termed its organiser, as well as originator: I allude to the Baron Alexander Von 
Humboldt. 

Natural history geography may be regarded as including, among other things, the diffe- 
rent chemical, geological, and general physical relations which have modified the distribu- 
tion of plants and animals—of plants, because the conditions of a thriving vegetation are 
so various that under certain circumstances there springs a peculiar flora, giving a charac- 
teristic scenery to a country, and so influencing the mind. But such a distribution is also 
an index to the geology, because certain plants require a certain soil, and the quality of 
the soil depends mainly upon the geological formations; to the meteorology, because cer- 
tain plants require particular amounts of heat and moisture. It is the proper province 
of chemistry to tell us the constitution of the soil—to show what ingredients are contain- 
ed in a plant from the analysis of its ashes: so that chemistry, geology, and meteorology 
are, by means of vegetation, brought into a more intimate relationship. We can, howev- 
er, look at a plant as the theatre for the display of certain physical actions—as an appa- 
ratus constructed for exhibiting certain purely molecular actions—endosmose, exosmose, 
capillary attraction, force of suction—so that general physics may be added to the other 
group. Under all these circumstances, therefore, the subject appeared not inapt to bring 
before the members of a society connected as this is with the study of botany. 

In reference to the first portion of our subject—the chemical phenomena of vegetation— 
I may observe, that we are much indebted to the researches of Professor Liebig; and the 
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benefits he has conferred upon science are very great, for this reason: they are twofold 
in their nature. Besides the actual results of his own labors—and they are many and 
various—he opened a new field for the direction of the energies of other men. Were his 
theories all wrong—his researches all false—still, if by them the spirit of inquiry was 
aroused, in the end he would benefit science. The past history of inductive science con- 
firms this statement. Wecannot now afford time to trace the origin and rise of agricultu- 
ral chemistry, but must be content with a slight glance at it as it now exists—a product 
of the mental exertions of the German professor. 

The first point of importance upon looking at the chemical phenomena of vegetation, 
is, that there are various actions always going on in a plant, owing to the decomposition 
of certain portions of its structure, or of the materials whence it derives its food—actions 
extremely different to those mechanical actions to which I have before alluded. They are 
changes which at first sight appear to be strictly chemical, and which are very often con- 
founded with each other. I refer to the decomposition of carbonic acid and of water—to 
the absorption of oxygen during darkness—to the emission of carbonic acid during the 
night. The decomposition of carbonic acid and of water may be designated as chemico- 
physical action; the absorbtion of oxygen during the night is entirely a chemical process; 
the emission of carbonic acid being, on the other hand, a purely mechanical operation. 

For the decomposition of carbonic acid and water, we find that light is required; that 
where there is a deficiency of light this action goes on put partially. Researches have 
proved that while the blue rays are most active in germination, the yellow rays act more 
readily on the developed plant. Mr. Robert Hunt, in a lecture which he delivered at the 
Royal Institution last year, on ‘‘ Light and Actinism,’’ stated some valuable and curious 
facts. He considers germination to be entirely dependent upon the actinic, but to be act- 
ually impeded by the luminous rays; while on the other hand, this decomposition of car- 
bonic acid, this lignification is most extensively carried on by the action of the luminous 
power, and is stopped by the actinic force. As summer advances, the thermic and the pa- 
rathermic rays are most conducive both to fruiting and flowering. All that we can say to 
these carefully investigated and well proved facts, is, that they give us one of the most 
striking examples of the adaption of inorganic nature to organic life, that can be. found in 
the whole range of physical science. 

From the first moment of the germination of a seed, carbonic acid is always being ab- 
sorbed, but not always, as I have before mentioned, being decomposed; for in the dark 
this action is stopped, but the carbonic acid still continues to be absorbed by the juices 
which the plant holds in solution. This action was very aptly compared by Professor Lie- 
big—this emission of water and carbonic acid from a plant in the dark—*“‘ to a cotton wick 
enclosed in a lamp containing a liquid saturated with carbonic acid.”? Water and carbon- 
ic acid are taken up by the wick by capillary attraction, both evaporating on its exterior 
surface. In the night another action goes on in the growth of plants—the absorption of 
oxygen; an action as purely chemical, as the evolution of carbonic acid was purely me- 
chanical. Yet, because they occur simultaneously, it was presumed that they were sub- 
ject to the like causes; even after it was found that their ratios of action were not equal; 
for plants absorb more oxygen than they emit carbonic acid. 

This nightly absorbtion of carbonic acid is, to a certain extent, independent of the life 
of the plant, not acting upon the main parts, but upon the blossoms, fruit and leaves, and 
the result of experiment has revealed to us the facts, that leaves containing highly nitro- 
genised compounds, or volatile oils, absorb oxygen more vigorously than leaves which con- 
tain neither of these principles. In the latter class of leaves the volatile oil, by the action 
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of oxygen, is converted into a resin. The Agave americana, absorbs 0.3 times its volume 
of oxygen in twenty-four hours; the Pinus abies, containing volatile and resinous oils, 
ten times its volume of oxygen in the same time; the Quercus robur, containing tannic 
acid, fourteen times its volume of oxygen; and the Populus alba, twenty-one times its vo- 
lune of oxygen during a day and night. 

I need hardly mention as a familiar example of these chemical changes, caused by the 
absorption of oxygen, Cacalia ficoides, which is sour in the morning, tasteless at noon, 
and bitter in the evening from the excess of hydrogen; it became tasteless when there was 
no excess of oxygen, and sour owing to the oxygen which it had absorbed during the night. 

This decomposition of carbonic acid is most interesting to us as exhibiting clearly the 
real process of lignification; as helping to establish correct notions regarding that vegeta- 
ble matter undergoing eremacausis which is familiarly known as humus; experiments have 
proved the insolubility of humus; calculations have demonstrated, that suppose there ex- 
isted a superabundance of the most soluble salt of humic acid, still all the carbon which 
it might contain, would be totally inadequate to give us but a very small portion of that 
carbon which is found in vegetation. But another calculation was made as to a different 
source for the carbonic acid; a calculation which was based upon De Saussure’s accurate 
determination of the amount of carbonic acid present in the atmosphere, an amount of a 
little more than one-thousandth of its weight; yet we find that the air contains no less 
sum than 3085 billions of pounds of carbon, a quantity surpassing in weight not only the 
carbon of existing vegetation, but also that which is at present locked up in the mineral 
coal which is distributed over certain parts of the earth’s surface. 

It may now well be asked, How lives the young plant before it comes in contact with the 
atmosphere, the source of its carbonic acid? The reply to this question is the key to the 
proper action action of humus. This humus is especially useful for the support of young 
plants; it takes oxygen from the air; and then-furnishes the plant with carbonic acid 
—this is its great use. We'see, then, that the process of nourishmentin a young plant 
totally differs from those actions by which the well developed vegetable is supported. A 
young plant causes a certain quantity of oxygen to be abstracted from the atmosphere, 
while an old one furnishes us with a never-failing source of this gas. 

I cannot help referring to the fact, that many juicy and milky plants in warm countries, 
flourish on a soil destitute of humus, containing absolutely not a trace of carbon; and 
sometimes are found being held by one point of attachment to this barren soil—such shrubs 
as the Cactus and the Caoutchouc are among this number. Baron Humboldt especially 
mentions the Cactus tribe. In his beautiful paper on the ‘‘ Physiognomy of Plants,’ he 
states:—‘‘ In the waterless plains of South America, animals suffering from thirst seek 
the M-lon- Cactus, a spherical plant half buried in the dry sand, and encased in formida- 
ble prickles, but of which the interior abounds in refreshing juice. The stems of the co- 
lumnar Cactus often rise to the height of from thirty to thirty-two feet; they are often 
covered with lichens, and dividing into candelabra-like handles, resemble in physiognomy 
some of the Euphorbias of Africa.’? Again, in note 20:—‘*‘ When one has been accustom- 
ed to see Cactuses only in our hot-houses, one is astonished at the degree of density and 
hardness which the ligneous fibres attain in old Cactus stems. The Indians know the 
Cactus wood is incorruptible and excellent for bars and the thresholds of doors. There 
is hardly anything in vegetable physiognomy that makes so irregular and ineffaceable an 
impression upon a newly arriyed person, as the sight of an arid plain thickly covered, 
like those near Cumana, New Barcelona and Cora, with columnar and candelabra-like di- 
vided Cactus stems.’’ 
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We must all allow, that this fact of the growth of highly ligneous plants containing 
juices in arid plains, is not in favor of an hypothesis that considers vegetable mold as the 
true source of carbon for plants. 

Besides the property of decomposing carbonic acid, vegetables have also the power of 
decomposing water; hence the source of hydrogen. At first sight we must imagine that 
there must be a marvellous energy in the chemical process of vegetation, when able to ef- 
fect what the electricity of a powerful thunderstorm accomplishes only feebly and imper- 
fectly: but when we reflect upon the various methods by which water can be decomposed, 
this feeling is somewhat limited. The metals—some at common temperature, others at a 
red heat, and the same, or more of them in contact with a strong acid; and, as it has been 
beautifully shown by Mr. Grove, by heat alone. 

We krow that this action must take place, from the fact that caoutchouc, wax, and oils, 
contain more hydrogen than oxygen; and we also know that water must be the only 
source of the hydrogen. The water is decomposed, the hydrogen is taken up into a 
plant with the green principle of the leaf, which diminishes in quantity when oxygen is 
absorbed. Plants containing water and carbonic acid, and evolving only a little oxygen, 
give an acid,—evolving more oxygen, they form a neutral substance,—evolving a large 
amount of oxygen they give us an oil. 


Again, chemical analysis pointed out nitrogen as a constituent of plants, and for a long 
time it was a question how this nitrogen was obtained; later experiments, however, have 
shown that it has its origin in the ammonia which is always found in the atmosphere. 

It was found that plants would grow in charcoal, or in calcined earth containing not a 
trace of carbon, if watered with rain water, and this because rain water contains more 
ammonia—hence its softness. So there are two forms in which this ammonia, so requisite 
for vegetation, may be found: as a gas existing in the atmosphere, (though this is seldom the 
case, ) and held in solution by water which conveys it to the soil. Agriculturists find that 
the form in which it is given is of more importance than the actual quantity. Carbonate 
of ammonia is often found in large quantities; but it is a volatile salt, and for this reason 
a very considerable quantity of the ammonia it contains is volatilized and lost. The ob- 
ject of gypsum as a manure, is to produce that double decomposition by which is formed 
carbonate of lime and sulphate of ammonia, a more stable compound. 

The source of ammonia exhibits to us one of those beautiful and never ending cycles of 
mutual relationship upon which the mind of the real observer of nature always delights 
to dwell. Throughout the physical world, from its formation to the present time, there 
has never ceased to be a perpetual mutation of matter—a ceaseless, ever restless desire for 
change of form, and after some boundless wanderings, a turning back again, to undergo 
perchance the same work, though on a different subject—at a great distance from its for- 
mer one—and after an inconceivably long interval had elapsed. 

‘*Communion with nature awakens thoughts that had long lain dormant,” enthusiasti- 
cally exclaims the author of the ‘‘Cosmos.’’? Surely this sentiment must find within a 
hearty echo, when for the first time we contemplate—actually by experimental demonstra- 
tion—the imperishability and the indestructibility of matter: when, as in the case of the 
combustion of an organic substance with oxide of copper, the sugar, the volatile oil is de- 
destroyed, but its elements have assumed new forms, rendered cognizant to the senses by 
the balance. 

It is this great fact which lends to my mind a charm—somewhat fanciful I must admit 
—for the science of geology. The thought that the oxygen—as carbonic acid was emitted 
so plentifully in the volcanic disturbances of the ancient world—which formed part of its 
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atmosphere, then passed into the composition of the flora of the gigantic vegetation of the 
coal-fields—the liberated oxygen in after ages uniting itself perhaps with a mineral, form- 
ing a sulphate—again to be reduced by organic matter to a sulphide—the carbonic acid 
freed again, passing off into oxygen by the vegetation of the oolite—taken up into the sys- 
tems of the icthyosaurus—that this same oxygen, for what we know to the contrary, may 
even now be helping to carry on in us the vital process—is still at work to change again— 
to become as pure and free as it ever was, and not different from ourselves,—never to wear 
out or to decay, but while the world lasts to be pursuing a destiny predetermined before 
its existence by the Great Author of nature. 

Ammonia is secreted from the body during life: it is a result of its putrefaction when 
dead. A thousand million of the human race, besides animals, annually die. How much 
nitrogen is thus given to plants, is a question that I think it is beyond the limit of science 
to answer. But it comes round to us again, though not exactly in the same form; for the 
plants supply the herbivora, who in their turn supply the carnivora. In some recent re- 
searches, I obtained from several coffins a nitrogenized compound called adipocere, rich in 
ammonia—in fact, an ammoniacal sap. In all cases, on opening a coffin, there was a 
powerful odor of ammonia; and as an illustration of the large amount of it in this 
adipocere, I may mention, that happening to have some in my pocket, on standing before 
a fire it began to melt; some ladies at the same time observing, ‘‘ What a very strong 
odor of hartshorn there is!” 

If all four can be represented by an oval, as some suppose—ab ova omnia—somewhat 
on the same principle, the actions of nature might be represented by a circle. The excre- 
ment of plants afford another example of circularchange. Besides those which are gaseous 


and solid, there are some liquid excrements which are excreted by the roots and absorbed 
by the soil: these fluids are very rich in carbon, so that the amount of that clement which 
is furnished to the young plant by the humus is actually, by the secretions of the grown 
vegetable, returned again to it. 


But the greatest of all these circular changes is that which subsists between the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms—the principles of the two systems of life requiring the refuse, the 
one of the other. It would be altogether out of place here to mention any statistics as to 
the large amount of carbonic acid derived from artificial combustion, from thermal 
springs, from extinct volcanoes, or from the respiration of animals; but we know that if 
it were not removed the atmosphere could not for any length of time support life. But 
vegetation does this great work, and cultivation in most cases produces a purer atmos- 
phere; so these plants serve the animal kingdom in two ways—by supplying it with food, 
and by affording ita pure atmosphere. 

I ean hardly conclude this sketch without making some reference to the origin of vege- 
table life, a subject which it is well to be cautious in approaching, because of the present 
imperfect state of our knowledge. Among the many theories of life, (so, I suppose, they 
must be termed, ) although we cannot even attempt to reach ultimate causation, I may per- 
haps be allowed to express what may be termed a fancy of vegetable life, (for theory is 
far too grave a term to be applied here)—a fancy of vegetable life founded upon a review 
of Dr. Faraday’s magnificent discoveries. 

The vitality of a plant forms an episode in the history of discovery, because at the first 
animal life was regarded as totally distinct from vegetable life; but as facts accumulated, 
analogy in functional arrangement, though brought about by a different form of organic 
apparatus, leads us to suppose that there was but one known cause of vitality, both in 
plants and animals. Ina plant, heat and light are considered as necessary, but not as the 
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first great moving power. Vegetable physiology advances, and seems to incline to the idea 
that the vitality of a plant is a purely chemical process. 

Upon what is dependent, then, this chemical action that enables a plant to decompose 
both carbonic acid and water, that is always going on in it as a part of its life, and the 
source of its development? The magnetic discoveries of Dr. Faraday of the connection 
between magnetism, light, and crystallisation, have no doubt brought us to the eve of a 
great generalisation. We are in a state so happily described by Humboldt as “a state 
of presagement’’—in one of those intervals that renders the history of philosophy so in- 
distinct between the presentiment of an epoch and its actual realisation. We have the 
strongest grounds for considering galvanism, electricity, magnetism, as one and the same 
force; which force is a certain quality of matter termed by Professor Graham polarity, 
which is due to the presence of inherent magnetism. So then, we may almost go so far as to 
say, that the same force that deflects a ray of polarised light—that causes the crystal to 
elect a certain determinate position in the magnetic field—that gives polarity to the needle 
of the compass—that this same force causes the formation and growth of an inorganic 
cell. 

Such may be considered as an unfinished and imperfect glance at some of the most strik- 
ing points in the chemical history of vegetation; but our survey is not yet finished. The 
vegetable flame requires the introduction of certain peculiar elements which are not organ- 
ic, but which, nevertheless, makes it subservient for the support of life, and for the growth 
of structure. 


We do not now wish to discuss the exact degree of alkalies or alkaline earths required 
in certain cases, nor to trouble ourselves about the presence of organic acids in plants. We 
know that oaks require certain conditions for their existence; in some soils they flourish, 
in others they will not live. A barren and granitic soil amply supports the Pine and the 
Fir, but not the Oak; and this because such soils do not contain sufficient alkalies for the 
purpose. The Equisctacew, like the Oak, require much potash; a soil formed from the 
grauwacke and porphyry, nourishes these plants. 

The Tobacco-plant and the Vine require lime; the Beet and Potatoes magnesia; Cheno- 
podium likes nitrates; and the Fuchsia iodine; Cereals phosphates of ammonia and mag- 
nesia. For the growth of these plants, one or other of these constituents is required; but 
there are some soils composed of pure sand and limestone—they support no species of ve- 
getation; they are absolutely barren. Argillaceous earths always exist in a fertile soil; 
their fertility being doubtless derived from the alkali they contain, because rich soils were 
formed by the disintegration of potash and soda felspars. Alumina is never found in the 
ashes of plants; its action is merely indirect. It is useful in condensing the water and 
the ammonia of the atmosphere. A cubic foot of felspar contains enough potash to sup- 
ply an Oak-copse of twenty-six square feet with potash for five years. 

We find, even in short excursions in our own country, great changes in the scenery of 
different places; this is often brought about by the predominance of a certain class of 
shrubs. We may pass a woody country—a country occupied as arable land—an entirely 
pastoral country. Whence this difference? From the soil, which influences the produc- 
tions owing to the operations in nature of the facts which I have just stated. Soil, with 
climate, is omnipotent in influencing the distribution of plants; and the formation of soil 
and arable land is one of the main points of agricultural geology. Such a fact furnishes 
us with a very clear example of the connection existing between chemistry, botany, and 
geology. 

But how are soils formed? This is yet a question to be explained. 
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In speaking of the imperishability of matter, I alluded to the changes which it is con- 
stantly undergoing, because the earth, froin the first moment of creation, has been sub- 
ject to the never-ending play of natural forces; and by looking at the present state of the 
globe, and then by reading its past history, the mutation of all material substance is tho- 
roughly illustrated. 

The progress of disintegration has not been much investigated; but Liebig has collected 
into his ‘‘ Agricultural Chemistry”’ the results of most experiments on this subject. He 
divides the process of disintegration into two groups—waste, the result of mechanical 
force, and disintegration, properly so called, a product of chemical action. It by nomeans 
follows that both disintegration and waste may not be simultaneously taking place in the 
same rock, or in other words, both chemical and mechanical causes operating in unison, 
and by their union producing great effects. 

The action of carbonic acid and water is generally to liberate in a soluble form the al- 
kaline bases, producing frequently as an ultimate product, hydrate of silica, before which 
is often formed a soluble silicate. I presume that a descriptive detail of the properties of 
silicic acid would be superfluous; but an experiment of that talented chemist, Lavoisier, 
deserves notice here. 


Silicates are more or less decomposed by the action of hot water; the opacity of the 
windows in hotbeds is an example of this. Lavoisier, on distilling some water from a clean 
glass vessel, found it left a residue; on weighing it, he also found that the glass retort had 
lost in weight what the water had gained: from this experiment it was obvious that a por- 
tion of the silica of the glass had been dissolved during the distillation. 

It is needless to enumerate all the substances upon which chemists have operated; suf- 
fice it to say that their experiments have had a very extended range, and that they con- 
firm all the statements made by those who preceded them in this investigation. In this 
memoir there are two points of especial interest. One is, that the alkalies are not quite so 
essential to the disintegration and decomposition of mere rocks, as it was at first suppos- 
ed: fur hornblende, epotite, chlorite, and rocks composed mainly of these substances, un- 
derwent rapid decomposition by pure as well as by carbonated water, and this without 
calling in the agency of an alkali; this experiment accounts for the fact that rocks of this 
kind are often more readily decomposed by meteoric agencies than are felspars: it enables us 
to trace the simple process by which plants are furnished with the lime and the magnesia 
they require, without our having recourse to any mysterious decomposing power of the 
roots of the growing vegetable. The second and most important result is, that potash, 
soda, and their carbonates, but especially carbonate of pot sh, is volatile at a red heat,— 
that many plants contain much alkali, whereby a very little is found in the ashes after 
incineration. So, by this incineration of the ashes of a plant, according to the ordinary 
rules for the analysis of vegetables, the Professors Rogers’ statements show that a very 
large amount of error must not only have been by such analyses introduced, but by them 
perp:tuated. The ashes of anthracite, of bituminous coal, of lignite, contain not a trace 
of alkali, but digestion with water previously to incineration, reveals to us their presence— 
thus adding another proof to the vegetable origin of coal. 

I have not gone into the minutize of any actual decompositions which take place during 
the disintegration of certain rocks, because my object is more to point out a train of 
thought than to dwell upon the facts by which these reflections may be produced. Our 
facts may be likened to the landmarks of the journey, but their attainment is not its ulti- 
mate aim. 


Having mentioned that certain plants require soils containing some particular mineral 
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constituent, and that for the most part soils are formed by the disintegration of the parent 
rock of the district, it is obvious that these facts, when applied on a great scale to nature, 
must divide and influence vegetation; for according to the geological conformations of a 
country is its soil, and so is its flora. 

The subsoil is generally in connection with the original rock, by whose wearing away it 
was formed, and the soil is in intermediate relation to it, not always having even the same 
color; for it may be a transplanted soil, or separated from the parent rock by a larger 
amount of gravel, in which case the white subsoil from the chalk, or the yellow from the 
clays, would not represent the color of the land’s exterior surface. The depth, texture, 
and fertility of a soil is dependent both upon the mineral constituents and the easily dis- 
integrating properties of the rock whence it is formed; and it is the physical and mineral, 
more than the geological age of a soil, that conduces to its fertility: old rocks may be bar 
ren in one place, but fertile in another. 

In merely a geological survey of a soil we are apt to underestimate, if not to overloook, 
the important fact, which is played by water in vegetation. Yet, if we cast our eyes over 
a hydrographic map of the world, we find certain rainless districts, destitute of water 
courses, and where the air is rarified to allow of the condensation of aqueous vapor. 
What do travellers tell us of the vegetation of a tract of country so circumstanced? Why, 
in this rainlesss desert let but a little spring of water rise, it generates fertility in the li- 
mited sphere of its operations; an oasis is produced; and that arid ocean of burning sand 
rejoices in one small island of vegetable life. 

Water is one local cause of influencing the fertility of a soil, but there are various oth- 
ers, many physical actions in one place shifting the superficial detritus which covers the 
more stubborn rocks; and if we do not take circumstances like these into account, we 
shall be apt to consider that geology gives us more information than it really does; to form 
the idea, that witha geological map before us, it would be no trouble by its inspection ac- 
curately to ascertain the soil of any particular country. 

The mill-stone grit plains around Paris in a geological map of the district, would be si- 
milarly colored; yet each one of these plains has its own particular form of vegetation. 
Montmorency is covered with corn-fields; Sannois supports only ashort sterile rod; Meu- 
don is furnished with Spanish chestnut trees; the Aira flexuosa, the Melampyrum sylvati- 
cum, the Pteris aquilina, all grow there. Only a minute’s inspection clears up this seem- 
ing incongruity. We find, though no difference is pointed out by the map—for geologi- 
cally speaking, there can be no distinction made: they are all mill-stone grits—we find in 
the one case the millstone-grit is mixed with sand; in another case it is mixed with clay; 
and, in the third, it is alone and uncovered. 

Thus far we have pursued our journey, and now it is time that we pause. I would hope 
that my sketch has been clearly followed, and that my design, imperfect as it is, has been 
strictly adhered to. 

In following the chemical history of a plant, we saw how interwoven were a variety of 
subjects with each other; we saw, too, that the plant itself is capable of reading to us 
many a lesson from the great book of nature, of bringing before us many of her beautiful 
operations; of exhibiting to us clearly and distincly some fuller proofs of that design, and 
order, and harmony, so palpably manifested in this our universe. 

So then man and nature can be viewed as two great forces here, the one progressive, and 
the other stationary, albeit, though not still, yet both working out their proper ends in 
the universal scheme of the Great Designer, which it is past the feeble ken of man to pe- 
netrate. 
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Such subjects as these must make us feel with Emerson that “the destiny of organised 
nature is amelioration, and who can tell its limits? It is for man to tame the chaos on 
every side, while he lives to scatter the seeds of science and of song, that climate, corn, 
animals, men, may be milder, and that the germs of love and benefit may be multiplied.” 
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ON ARTIFICIAL ROCKERIES. 


BY R. B. L., BOSTON. 





AmoneG the numerous natural embellishments which are so abundantly scattered over 
the surface of this country, and the natural facilities afforded for beautifying the private | 
pleasure-ground of the wealthy proprietor, there are but few instances where these natural _| 
facilities have been advantageously turned to account in artificial decoration. 

It would appear the taste of the Puritans, which swept everything bearing the semblance 
of grace and beauty, from their religious and civil architecture, inspired their decendants 
with a taste no less justifiable of sweeping everything from ornamental grounds that has 
the shape and form which nature gave it, and if a cropping rock or jutting ledge or pro- 
jecting precipice, happen to come within the sacred limits of the so-called improvements, 
it must of course, be blown to pieces, (to build stone walls, perhaps, though plenty more 
may be found within a dozen yards of it,) nor is this pretext of utility itself always given, 
for who would have rocks in their garden or shrubbery, when they may be seen plentiful- 
ly in the fields and uncultivated wilds, so in accordance with this taste? Away go the rocks, 
and their place—if it happens to be a slope—is supplied with a turf bank, yclept a terrace. 

Now if natural decorations increase the interest and beauty of a garden, accordingly 
as they are treated in an artistic manner, so also do decorations merely artificial gain in 
proportion as they resemble nature. But the artificial has never the value or the interest of 
the natural, any more than a copy has the interest or value of an original picture from : 
the hands of one of the old masters. So truly is this the case, when applied to garden ; 
scenery, that a place wholly artificial, however well executed, has nothing interesting or 
pleasing about it, until by age, it has obtained something of a natural appearance. 

An object purely natural, in the midst of a pleasure-ground, is not only a pleasing re- 
lief to the mind, but is also more striking and impressive, more august and grand, than 
the ornamental vase, or the geometrical parterre. These may be pretty or beautiful, but 
even the hard, cold, stern features of a projecting rock, gives us a nobler and more exalted 
kind of pleasure than these artificial nicities. The practice of imitating the rude works 
of nature by making artificial rockeries has been attempted in England, on an extensive 
scale, and in some instances has been carried to an extreme, nearly as ridiculous as the 
famous rock of SEMIRAMIS, With all the rocks that lay in the shape of tributary: kings 
around her. The object in most of these rock builders seems to be, who will have the 
Hilt largest pile, as if mere bulk were the only method of producing effect. Some of these 
noble stone gatherers have been pretty largely imbued with the same notions that filled 
the minds of the builders of the Pyramids, or the Tower of Babel, or the great wall of 
China, collecting from all parts of the country, at enormous expense, boulders and con- 
glomerates, large masses of spar and basalt, as if determined to leave behind them a last- 
ing memorial of their extravagance and bad taste, in the shape of a huge unsightly pile 
of stones. 

It has been remarked by some elegant writers, that these gigantic efforts to imitate a 
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natural object, are generally the least successful, and it is indisputably true that these 
huge attempts at artificial rock making have invariably been the least happy in producing 
the anticipated results, and in some instances, as at Woburn Abbey, are an absolute dis- 
figuration of the grounds. The Rockery at Sion House, considered in regard to the bold- 
ness and beauty of the design, or the tastefulness of its execution, is perhaps the finest 
piece of artificial Rockwork in Britain. It fails however in producing that effect upon the 
mind of the beholder, as a piece of landscape scenery, which such a mass of human skill 
and labor is expected toproduce. The peculiar object of this rockery is certainly attained 
—if this was its only object—of forming a gradual, easy, and imperceptible boundary to 
the flower ground, but for this purpose detached masses of shrubbery are inconceivably 
better adapted; and could be accomplished at a trifling cost. 

The Chatsworth rockery is but an unsuccessful attempt to impress the mind by an 
imitation of nature. Notwithstanding its magnitude, it is but a mimicry of some of the 
natural rockeries that might be seen at places of less repute, as at Penryn and other places 
in Wales, at Invermay, Dunkeld, Taymouth, and hundreds of places in the Scottish 
Highlands, and such natural rockeries as we frequently meet with in this country, want- 
ing only a little help from art in the shape of walks, shrubs and climbers. Such spots 
we may see almost every where without looking for them, though in very few instances 
have any such spots been taken advantage of for ornamental purposes. And it is not un- 
common to see splendid country mansions built by the side of a salt marsh without a pros- 
pect from itself, or a decent place for a pleasure garden around it—though numerous 
picturesque and beautiful locations could be found within a mile circle of itself.* 

These rockeries already mentioned, cannot be regarded as anything else thana violent out- 
rage upon the principles of taste ; both are incongruous in the highest degree,and equally offen- 
sive to a well regulated judgment. Neither isin harmony or unity with the surrounding 
objects, and both are equally out of place, and equally void of the necessary appendages 
to effect. In the one there is nothing but a pile of rocks in an open lawn; the other a 
similar pile by the side of an artistical flower garden, and both exposed to view from 
nearly every side and from a considerable distance. When covered with foliage, so as to 
conceal the individual parts of the composition, their several beauties are lost, and the 
whole has the appearance of a large mound of earth covered with different varieties of 
plants, with here and there a rock sticking out among them. Again, if the plants be kept 
small by constant trimming, as is necessary to show the composition of the fragments, 
then the mind, in spite of all its enthusiasm, cannot conjure up any other idea than that 
the thing called a rockery is but an artificial heap of stones. 

The rock garden at Chatsworth is perhaps the most extensive specimen of this kind of 
gardening in Europe of an artificial character, although specimens of rock gardening more 
extensive, and incomparably more interesting are to be found in many places of moderate 
dimensions, and without dogmatising on the subject, it is yet doubtful, to say the least, 
whether such a piece of landscape gardening is worthy of imitation, under circumstances 
similarly favorable to its execution, and no less essentially required as a concomitant of a 
garden landscape. The impression made upon the mind by the rock garden in question, 
is decidedly unfavorable to it, when compared with the other parts of the garden. On 
examining the rockery some time after its completion, with some others, we were particu- 


* A very striking illustration of what is here stated, may be seen in the vicinity of Cambridge, Mass., where a coun- 
try mansion lately erected, that, taking it as a whole—is probably the finest of which that State ean boast, is built on a 
narrow strip of a few acres of low marshy land, with the said marsh on one side and the public highway a few rods 
from its front, and considerably higher than its own ground level, on the other. 
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larly struck with the tameness and insipidity of a work about which so much had been 
said and written; and instead of being the expression of highly cultivated and refined 
taste in a gardenesque landscape, seemed rather intended as a practical lesson to the next 
incipient volcano, that became active in England, that it might heave up the rocks and 
scatter about its boulders according to the principles of taste displayed in the Chatsworth 
rockery. 

Large rockeries, like large flower gardens, lose their interest with their limited space. 
A large, open artistical or geometrical flower garden, of ten or more acres, has a far less 
pleasing effect upon the mind of the spectator, than one a quarter or half an acre in ex- 
tent, situated in a retired reeess of the pleasure ground. In like manner a large mass of 
rocks, however tastefully arranged, in a spacious pleasure ground, has less influence on 
the imagination than a small irregularly arranged group, in a confined and secluded nook, 
with all the wild savageness of primitive nature around it. Indeed, a low confined dell, 
the channel of a ravine, or a quiet secluded hollow, retired from everything architectural 
or artificial, appears to be the most proper place for arockery. The spectator should come 
upon it quite unexpectedly, but not by a sudden transition of the general scene, although 
circumstances may often occur to render sudden transitions unavoidable. 

One of the prettiest rockeries I ever beheld, was made in an old stone quarry, which in 
its original condition, was not only dangerous, but a serious disfiguration to the place. 
Trees were planted on the margin, and threw their dependent branches irregularly down 
the face of the rocks. Ferns and other plants, were planted in niches and clefts made in 
the rock in different places; paths were also cut for walking along the steep sides; groups 
were arranged in different forms and of different heights; jets were introduced in different 
places, in small basins, and formed the most enchanting spot imaginable. 

It is not, hewever, absolutely necessary to deprive a small garden of rockwork, and the 
cottage architecture of this country, permits the nearer approach of rockwork than the 
enormous mansions of English gentlemen. The monotony and tameness of a villa garden 
may be considerably relieved and diversified by the introduction of rocks, especially if 
the grounds afford a position naturally favorable, such as natural rocks, or a secluded cor- 
ner, or water in any form—for water, if possible, should invariably form an appendage to 
arockery. But to introduce large stones and boulders on a lawn, or in a shrubbery con- 
tiguous to the house, or having them scattered about singly, on the grass, on the margins 
of a lake, or beside a bridge, as they are frequently to be seen, may justly be regarded as 
a monstrous infringement on taste, and a foolish mockery of nature. 

Rockwork may sometimes be placed in the proximity of glass structures, and even in 
flower gardens, with good effect, when these are of a gothic or rustic character, but here 
the rockwork must have none of the savage wildness of nature about it, and consequently 
nothing of the impressive picturesqueness of natural rocks. It should be rendered con- 
formable to the objects around it, and appearing to be placed there for the purpose of cul- 
tivating those plants that succeed best among rocks; or for showing the natural habits of 
plants that grow naturally among rocks, or those that produce a better effect when plant- 
ed on them. In these cases the rocks should be more artistically and tastefully arranged. 
It should be clearly shown by their arrangement and accompaniments, that no attempt is 
made to imitate nature, but rather a proper place for displaying and cultivating the plants 
that are grown upon them. 

Rockeries of this kind depend for their interest and beauty, more on the disposition of 
the plants than on any influence possessed by themselves,and therefore they should never be 
allowed to become bare, otherwise they dwindle down to meaningless conceits. They ought 
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also, to be formed of choice materials, as specimens of rare minerals, metallic ores, rich 
conglomerates, stalagmites, fossils, scoria, fine specimens of crystallography and vitrilica- 
tion, forming a kind of cabinet which excites the attention of the spectator, and affords 
interest and gratification to the more curious examiner, and tending also to divest the rock- 
ery of any incongruity which might arise from its being out of place. 

It may likewise be observed that rockeries should always be in detached groups, and 
whether large or small, should never present straight lines or flat surfaces. The more 
irregular the arrangement, the more striking the effect produced. It should also be so sit- 
uated as to be partly shaded and overhung by pendulous trees, to screen it from the glare 
of sunshine; it should always be rather cool, and if possible, shut in by itself by shrub- 
bery, and if possible, also, should be accompanied by @ jet d’eau or basin of water, or 
both. 

To attempt giving rules for the arrangement of rockeries is useless, as their forms entirely 
depend upon the taste of the builder; and in this kind of work, more than any other 
branch of ornamental gardening, will the taste of the builder be brought out, and here, 
also, will be perceived the difference between those who have studied from nature, and 
those who have no vivid conceptions of natural beauty. It may here be observed, how- 
ever, that the whole design should be diversified in its outlines, in its heights, and in its 
general forms. No two parts should bear the slightest resemblance to each other, and the 
greater the irregularity, the more interesting the effect. 

The great artificial rock gardens at Chatsworth and other places in England, can nei- 
ther be regarded as works of instruction, nor models of imitation, but rather monuments 
of extravagance, and may be viewed in the same light as the famous hanging gardens of 
Babylon. No person of refined taste and correct judgment, can view these costly mon- 


strosities of vanity and uselessness, without regarding them as a repetition of the vanity 


of the eastern monarchs, and a revival of the relics of a barbarous age. 

I hope it will not be supposed that the above remarks are intended to deter any one from 
the imitation of nature on a large scale, in the formation of rockeries; but it is to be hoped 
that this absurd kind of landscape gardening will never be carried into so ridiculous ex- 
tremes in this country. Natural cropping clefts, and romantic rocky spots, may be easily 
turned to excellent advantage, and far excel those artificial rock gardens, at compara- 
tively small cost; and sure enough, such spots are sufficiently numerous in this country, 
if wealthy men who build fine country houses, would bring themselves to choose loca- 
tions where they might have trees, landscapes, and rock gardens, ready made. 

R. B. L. 


Remar«s.—Both rockwork and artificial ponds are, in our estimation, dangerous fea- 
tures in ornamental gardens, for any one to meddle with who has not a great deal of taste, 
or a lively feeling of natural beauty and fitness. We quite agree with our correspondent, 
that they should occupy secluded spots in the grounds, and that they are never so suc- 
cessful as when they may be wholly mistaken for nature’s own work. A little round 
pond, like a soup basin, set in an open, smooth lawn, and a pile of rocks heaped up upon 
a formal mound, as we have sometimes seen them, in the midst of high artificial flower 
garden scenery, are equally offensive to good sense and good taste. Nature puts her small 
pools of water, and her ledge of rocks filled with mosses and ferns, in the depths of some 
secluded dell, or under the shelter of some dark leafy bank of verdure. 

Touching the rock garden at Chatsworth, we must differ from our correspondent, That 
rock garden has, to our mind, but one defect, viz: that you enter it from a highly dressed 
portion of flower garden scenery. For the rest, time and vegetation have now so com- 
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pletely harmonised it with the wild scenery of the high hills of Derbyshire, which rise 
behind it, and of which it seems a spur, that we will venture to say nine strangers out of 
ten would walk through it in the full belief that it was a natural rocky pass in the 
grounds, if they were not asked to wonder at it as a work of art and labor. It was pro- 
bably more new and raw when Mr. L. obtained his impressions. It is hardly worth while 
to inquire as to the cui bono of such gardening fancies—for Chatsworth is not a model of 
rural economy, but of prodigal magnificence of landscape embellishment. Eb. 







NOTES ON THE CURCULIO. 
By J. F.C. H., NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 


Dear Sir—I notice you invite horticulturists and others to contribute to your valuable 
Journal, even rough notes of experience; accepting your invitation, I will speak of the 
curculio, that most uncompromising enemy of the plum. 

Last year my plum trees blossomed well, as they have done for some years past, though 
I have not been able to raise scarcely a single perfect plum during the time; and I deter- 
mined, if possible, to prevent the ravages of the curculio, at least in part. When the fruit 
got to be about the size of a pea, I made it a practice to shake two of the trees every 
morning, having a cloth under the tree, in which to catch the little ‘‘ Turk;”’ this I con- 
tinued to do until the fruit began to turn color, though I caught but few towards the last. 
The result was gratifying; I had a good crop of fine fruit. With another tree I proceed- 
ed as follows, though I did not commence until some of the fruit was punctured. I dust- 
ed the entire tree with air slaked lime, applying it when the dew was on, that it might 
adhere to the fruit; this I renewed every time it was washed off by rains, until the plums 
were nearly ripe; those previously punctured dropped off, but I think there were few if any 
injured after the first application of the lime. There was another circumstance, however, 
connected with this experiment, which may in part account for the preservation of the 
plums; hens and chickens run at large under the tree. It stood on high, dry land; the 
variety was ‘‘ Prince’s Imperial Gage.”’ 

A few words respecting warts on plum and cherry trees, and I am done. 

In your last number, your correspondent, O. of Owego, says he has made some efforts 
to discover the insect which causes these unseemly excrescences, but thus far has failed. 
He further says he has tried to batch the larvee which is found in them, but they have soon 
died. Last summer, being in the garden of a neighbor, I noticed that his cherry trees 
were hadly warted; with his permission I cut off some of these warts, and taking them 
home, picked out the larvee carefully, and placed them under an inverted tumbler partly 
filled with earth, where in the course of ten or twelve days, more or less, (I did not note 
the exact time, ) they became—curculios; soon after having passed through this transfor- 
mation, they died. Whether the curculio was the cause of the excrescence in which I found 
it, is more than I can say; I will leave it for others to decide. I would add, in conclu- 
sion, that though my plums have nearly all been destroyed in years past, by the curculio, 
still I have never seen two dozen warts on any or all of my trees. Yours truly, 

J. F.C. H. 


Newton Centre, Mass., May 5, 1851 
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MR. DOWNING’S LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 


My Dear Str—If my English letters have told you mostly of country places, and 
country life, itis not that I have been insensible to sight-seeing in town. London is agreat 
world in itself. Ink enough has, however, already been expended upon it to fill the Grand 
Canal, and still it is a city which no one can understand without seeing it. Its vastness, 
its grave aspect of business, the grandeur of some parts, the poverty of others, the air of 
order, and the taint of smoke, that pervade it everywhere, are its great features. To an 
American eye, accustomed to the clear, pure, transatlantic atmosphere, there is, at first, 
something really repulsive in the black and dingy look of almost all buildings, whether 
new or old, (not painted within the last month.) Jn some of the oldest, like Westmins- 
ter Abbey, it is an absolute covering of dirty soot. That hoary look of age which belongs 
toa time-honored building, and which mellows and softens all its lines and forms, is as deli- 
cious to the sense of sight as the tone of old pictures, or the hue of old wine. But there 
is none of this in the antiquity of London. You are repelled by the sooty exterior of all 
the old facades, as you would be by that of a chimney-sweep who has made the circuit 
of fifty flues in a morning, and whose outer man would almost defy an entire hydropathic 
institution. 

If I have shown you the dark side of the picture of the great Metropolis, first, let me 
hasten to present you with some of its lights, which made a much stronger impression 
upon me. I mean the grand and beautiful parks of London. 

If everything one sees in England leads one to the conviction that the English do not, 
like the French and Germans, possess the genius of high art, there is no denying that they 
far surpass all other nations in a profound sentiment of nature. Take, for example, the 
West end of London, and what do you see there? Magnificent palaces, enormous piles 
of dwellings, in the shape of ‘‘ terraces,’? ‘‘ squares,”? and ‘‘ places’’—the same costly 
town architecture that you find everywhere in the better portions of populous and wealthy 
capitals. But if you ask me what is the peculiar and distinguishing luxury of this part 
of London, I answer, in its holding the country in its lap. In the midst of London lie, in 
an almost connected series, the great parks. Hyde Park, Regent’s Park, St. James’ and 
Green Parks. These names are almost as familiar to you as the Battery and Washington 
Square, and I fear you labor under the delusion that the former are only an enlarged edi- 
tion of the latter. Betieve me, you have fallen into as great an error as if you took the 
‘* Brick meeting-house’’ for a suggestion of St. Peters. The London Parks are actually like 
districts of open country—meadows and fields, country estates, lakes and streams, gar- 
dens and shrubberies, with as much variety as if you were in the heart of Cambridgeshire, 
and as much seclusion in some parts, at certain hours, as if you were on a farm in the in- 
terior of Pennsylvania. And the whole is laid out and treated, in the main, witha broad 
and noble feeling of natural beauty, quite the reverse of what you see in the public parks 
of the continental cities. This makes these parks doubly refreshing to citizens tired of 
straight lines and formal streets, while the contrast heightens the natural charm. Unac- 
customed to this breadth of imitation of nature—this creating a piece of wide-spread 
country large enough to shut out for the time all trace of the houses, though actually in 
the midst of a city, an American is always half inclined to believe, (notwithstanding the 
abundance of evidence to the contrary,) that the London Parks are a bit of the native 


country, surprised and fairly taken prisoner by the outstretched arms of this giant of 
modern cities. 


St. James’ Park and Green Park are enormous pieces of real pleasure-ground scenery— 
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with broad glades of turf, noble trees, rich masses of shrubbery and flowering plants— 
lakes filled with rare water-fowl, and the proper surroundings, in fact, to two royal palaces 
and the finest private houses in London; but still, all open to the enjoyment of hundreds 
of thousands daily. You look out upon the forest of verdure in Green Park, as you sit in 
the windows of our present minister’s fine mansion in Piccadilly, astonished at the breadth 
and beauty of the green landscape, which seems to you more like a glimpse into one of 
the loveliest pleasure grounds on the Hudson, than the belongings of the great metropolis. 

But the pride of London is in Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, which, together, con- 
tain nearly 800 acres, so that you have to make a circuit of nearly seven miles to go over 
the entire circumference. If you enter Hyde Park between seven and eight in the morn- 
ing, when all the world of fashion is asleep, you will fancy, after you have left the 
great gateways and the fine colossal statue of Achilles far enough behind you to be quite 
out of sight, that you have made a mistake and strolled out into the country unawares. 
Scarcely a person is to be seen at this time of day, unless it be some lonely foot-passenger, 
who looks as if he had lost his way, or his wits, at this early hour. But you see broad 
grass meadows with scattered groups of trees, not at all unlike what you remember on 
the smooth banks of the Connecticut, and your impression that you have got astray and 
quite out of the reach of the Metropolis, is confirmed by hearing the tinkle of sheep-bells 
and seeing flocks of these and other pastoral creatures, feeding quietly on the short turf 
of the secluded portions of the Park. You walk ontill you are quite weary, without find- 
ing the end of the matter—for Kensington Garden, which is only another and alarger Park, 
is but the continuation of Hyde Park—and you turn back in a sort of bewildered aston- 
ishment at the vastness and wealth of a city which can afford such an illimitable space 
for the pleasure of air and exercise of its inhabitants. 

That is Hyde Park in dishabille. Now go in again with me in the afternoon, any 
time during the London season, and you shall see the same place in full dress, and so 
altered and animated by the dramatis persone, that you will hardly identify it as the locale 
of the solitary country ramble you took in the morning. 

It is half-past four in the afternoon, and the fashionable world (who dine at seven all 
over England) is now taking its morning airing. If you will sit down on one of 
these solid-looking seats under the shadow of this large elm, you will see such a display 
of equipage, pass you in the course of a single hour, as no other part of the world can 
parallel. This broad well-macadamized carriage-drive, which makes a circuit of some 4 
or 5 miles in Hyde Park, is, at this moment, fairly filled with private carriages of all 
degrees. Here are heavy coaches and four, with postillions and footmen, and massive 
carriages emblazoned with family crests and gay with all the brilliancy of gold and crimson 
liveries; yonder superb barouche with eight spirited horses and numerous outriders, is the 
royal equipage, and as you lean forward tocatcha glimpse of the sovereign, the close 
coach of the hero of Waterloo, the servants with cockades in their hats, dashes past you 
the other way at a rate so rapid that you doubtif he who rides within, is out merely for an 
airing. Yonder tasteful turn-out with liveries of a peculiar delicate mulberry, with only a 
single tall figure in the coach, is the Duke of Devonshire’s. Here is the carriage of one of 
the foreign ambassadors, less showy and lighter than the English vehicles, and that pret- 
ty phzeton drawn by two beautiful blood horses, is, you see, driven by a woman of extra- 
ordinary beauty, with extraordinary skill. She is quite alone, and behind her sits a foot- 
man With his arms folded, his face as grave and solemn as stones that have sermons in 
them. As you express your surprise at the air of conscious ‘‘ grace with which the lady 
drives,’’? your London friend quietly remarks, ‘‘ yes, but she is not a lady.’’ Unceasingly 
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the carriages roll by, and youare less astonished at the numberless superb equipages or the 
beauty of the horses, than at the old-world air of the footmen in gold and silver lace, 
gaudy liveries, spotless linen and snowy silk stockings. Some of the grand old coachmen 
in full powdered wigs, decked in all the glory of laced coats and silken calves, held the 
ribbons with such a conscious air of imposing grandeur that I willingly accepted them as 
the tree-pcenoias, the most blooming blossoms of this parterre of equipage. It seemed 
| tome that there may be something comfortable in thus hanging all the trappings of station on 
the backs of coachman and footman, if one must be bothered with such things—so that one 
may lean back quietly in plain clothes in the well-stuffed seat of his private carriage. 


But do not let us loiter away all our time in a single scene in Hyde Park. <A few steps 
farther on is Rotten Row, (rather an odd name for an elegant place,) the chosen arena of 
fashionable equestrians. The English know too well the pleasures of riding, to gallop on 
horse-back over hard pavements, and Rotten Row is a soft circle of a couple of miles, in 
the park, railed off for this purpose, where your horse’s feet have an elastic surface to travel 
over. Hundreds of fair equestrians, with fathers, brothers, or friends, for companions, are 
here enjoying a more lively and spirited exercise, than the languid inmates of the car- 
riages we have just left behind us. The English women rise in the saddle, like male riders, 
and at first sight they look awkwardly and less gracefully to our eyes—but you soon see 
that they also sit more firmly and ride more boldly, than ladies on our side of the water. 


To stand by and see others ride, seems to me always too tantalizing to be long endured 
as a pastime—even where the scene is as full of novelty and variety as this. Let us go 
on, therefore. This beautiful stream of water, which would be called a pretty ‘* creek’? 
at home, is the Serpentine river, which has been made to meander gracefully through 
Hyde Park, and wonderfully does its bright water enhance the beauty of the verdure and 
the charm of the whole landscape. As we stand on the bridge, and look up and down the 
river, amid the rich groves and across the green lawns, the city wholly shut out by groves 
and plantations, how finely one feels the contrast of art and nature to be realised here. 


That delicious band of music which you hear now, is in Kensington gardens, and only 
a belt of trees and yonder iron gate, separate the latter from Hyde Park. Let us join the 
crowd of persons of all ages, collected in the great walk, under the shade of gigantic 
elm trees, to hear the music. It is a well known air of Donizerti’s, and as your 
eye glances over the company, perhaps some five or six thousand persons, who form the 
|| charmingly grouped, out-of-door audience,(for the afternoon is a bright one, ) and as you see 
the radiant pleasure-sparkle in a thousand happy faces, young and old, who are here en- 
| joying a little pleasant mingling of heaven and earth, in an innocent manner, you cannot 
but be struck with the fact, that if there is a duty belonging to good governments, next to 
protecting the lives and property of the people, it is that of providing public parks for the 
pent up inhabitants of cities. 


‘*Imperial Kensington’’ is not only more spacious and grand than Hyde Park, but it 
has a certain antique stateliness, which touches my fancy and pleases me more. The 
trees are larger and more grove-like, and the broad glades of soft green turf are of a 
darker and richer green, and invite you to a more private and intimate confidence than any 
portions of Hyde Park. The grand avenue of Elms at the farther part of Kensington Gar- 
dens, coming suddenly into it from the farther Bayswater gate, is one of the noblest ge- 
ometric groves in any city, and was laid out and planted, I believe, in Kine W1ILLIAM’s 
time. An avenuesome hundreds of years old, is always majestic and venerable, and when 
it adds great extent and fine keeping, like this, is really a grand thing. And yet, perhaps, 
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not one American in fifty that visits Hyde Park, ever gets far enough into the depths of its 
enjoyment to explore this avenue in Kensington Gardens. 

No carriages or horses are permitted in Kensington Gardens, but its broad glades and 
shadowy lawns, are sacred to pedestrians, and are especially the gambol-fields of thou- 
sands of lovely children, who, attended by their nurses, make a kind of infant Arcadia 
of these solemn old groves of the monarch of Dutch tastes. Even the dingy old brick 
Palace of Kensington, which overlooks one side of the great lawn, cannot chase away the 
bright dimples from the rosy faces of the charming children one sees here, and the symbols of 
natural aristocracy—beauty and intelligence, set upon these young faces, were to my eyes 
a far more agreeable study than those of accident, birth, and fortune, which are so gaudi- 
ly blazoned forth in Hyde Park. 

My London friend, who evidently enjoys our astonishment at the vastness of the London 
Parks, and the apparent display and real enjoyment they minister to, calculates that not 
less than 50,000 persons have been out, on foot, on horseback, or in carriages, this after- 
noon, and adds that upon review days, or other occasions of particular brilliancy, he has 
known 200,000 persons to be in Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens at once. 

You may be weary of Parks to day, but I shall not allow you to escape me without a 
glance at Regent’s Park, another link in the rural scenery of this part of London. Yes, 
here are three hundred and thirty six acres more of lawn, ornamental plantations, drives 
axd carriage roads. Regent’s Park has a younger look than any of the others in the West 
end of London, having only been planted about twenty-five or thirty years—but it is a 
beautiful surface, containing a great variety of different scenes within itself. Here are, 
for instance, the Royal Botanic Garden, with its rich collection of plants, and its beauti- 
ful flower-shows, which I have already described to you; and the Zoological Garden, some 
twenty acres in extent, where you may see almost every living animal as nearly as 
possible in the same circumstances as in its native country. Over the lawns walk the 
giraffe and camel-leopard, led by Arabs in oriental costume; among the leafy avenues you 
see elephants waddling along with loads of laughing, half-frightened children on their 
backs; down in a deep pool of water you peer upon the sluggish hippopotamus ; you gaze 
at the soft eyes of the gazelle as she feeds in her little private paddock, and you 
feed the black swans that are floating along with innumerable other rare aquatic birds, 
upon the surface of glassy lakes of fresh water. And ‘‘ the Zoological’ is just as full of 
people as Hyde Park, though of a totally different appearance—many students in natural 
history, some fashionable loungers, chiefly women, more curious strangers, and most 
of all, boys and girls, feeding their juvenile appetite for the marvellous, by seeing the less 
astonished animals fed. 


And whose are those pretty country residences that you see in the very midst of another 
part of Regent’s Park—beautiful Italian villas and ornamental cottages, embowered in trees 
of their own, and only divided from the open park by a light railing and belts of shrub- 
bery? These are the villas of certain favored nobles, who have, at large cost, realised, as 
you see, the perfection of a residence in town, viz: a country-house in the midst of a great 
park, which is itself in the midst of a great city. In these favored sites the owners have 
the luxury of quiet, and rural surroundings, usually confined to the country, with the 
whole of the great world of May Fair and politics within ten or twenty minutes walk. 

And now, having been through more than a thousand acres of park scenery, and wit- 
nessed the enjoyments of tens of thousands of persons of all classes, to whom these parks 
are open from sunrise to nine o’clock at night, you will naturally ask me if these luxuries 
are wholly confined to the West End of London. By no means. In almost all parts of 
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London are ‘‘ squares’””—open places of eight or ten acres, filled with trees, shrubs, grass 
and fountains—like what we call ‘‘ parks’’ in our cities at home. Besides these, a large 
new space called the Victoria Park—of two hundred and ninety acres, has been laid out 
lately in the East part of London, expressly for the recreation and amusement of the poor- 
er classes who are confined to that part of the town. 

You see what noble breathing-places London has, within its own boundaries, for the 
daily health and recreation of its citizens. But these by no means comprise all the rural 
pleasures of its inhabitants. There are three other magnificent public places within half 
an hour of London, which are also enjoyed daily by thousands and tens of thousands. I 
mean Hampton Court, Richmond Park, and the National Gardens at Kew. 

Hampton Court, is the favorite resort of the middle classes on holidays, and a pleasanter 
sight than that spot on such occasions,—when it is thronged by immense numbers of citi- 
zens, their wives and children, with all the riches of that grand old palace, its picture-galle- 
ries, halls, and splendid apartments, its two parks and its immense pleasure grounds thrown 
open to them, isnot easily found. Indeed, a man may be dull enough to care for neither pa- 
laces nor parks, for neither nature nor art, but he can scarcely be human, or have a spark of 
sympathy in the fortunes of his race, if he can wander without interest through these mag- 
nificent Halls, still in perfect order, built with the most kingly prodigality by the most 
ambitious and powerful of subjects—W oo.sey: halls that were afterwards successively the 
home of Henry the VIII, Exrizaseru, James, CHartes and CroMwELL; halls where 
SHAKESPEARE played and SipNey wrote, but which, with all their treasures of art, are 
now the people’s palace and normal school of enjoyment. 

I am neither going to weary you with catalogues of pictures or dissertations upon palace 
architecture. But I must give you one more impression—that of the magnificent surroundings 
of Hampton Court. Conjure up a piece of country of diversified rich meadow surface, 
some five or six miles in circuit; imagine, around the palace, some forty or fifty acres of 
gardens, mostly in the ancient taste, with pleached alleys, (QUEEN Mary’s bower among 
them,) sloping banks of soft turf, huge orange trees in boxes, and a ‘‘ wilderness’’ or 
labyrinth where you may lose yourself in the most intricate perplexity of shrubs; imagine 
an avenue a mile and a quarter long, of the most gigantic horse-chestnuts you ever beheld, 
with long vistas of velvet turf and highly-dressed garden scenery around them; [see Fron- 
TISPIECE] imagine other parts of the park where you see onall sides, only great masses and 
groups of oaks and elms of centuries growth, and all the freedom of luxuriant nature, 
with a broad carpet of grass stretching on all sides; with distant portions of the park quite 
wild-looking, dotted with great hawthorn trees of centuries growth, with the tangled copse 
and fragrant fern which are the belongings of our own forests, and then fill up the scene 
in the neighborhood of the palace and gardens as I have before said, ona holiday, with thou- 
sands of happy faces, while in the secluded parts of the park the timid deer flits before 
you, the birds stealthily build their nests, and the insect’s hum fills the silent air, and 
you have some faint idea of the value of such a possession for the population of a great 
city to pass their holidays in, or to go pic-nic-ing! 

I am writing you a long letter, but the parkomanie is upon me, and I will not let the 
ink dry in my pen without a word about Richmond Great Park—also free to the public, 
and also within the reach of the Londoner who seeks for air and exercise. Richmond 
Great Park was formerly a Royal hunting ground, but, like all the parks I have men- 
tioned, has been given up to the people—at least the free enjoyment of it. It is the lar- 
gest of all the parks I have described, being eight miles round, and containing 2,250 acres. 
It is a piece of magnificent forest tract—open forest, with grass, tufts of hazel, thorns and 
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ferns, the surface gently undulating, and dotted with grand old oaks—extremely like what 
you see on a still larger scale in Kentucky. Its solitude and seclusion, within sight of 
London—are almost startling. The land is high, and from one side of it your eye wan- 
ders over the valley of Richmond—with the Thames—here only a silvery looking stream 
winding through it—a world-renowned view and one whose sylvan beauty it is impossible 
to praise too highly. Just in this part of the Park, and commanding this superb view, 
with the towers of Windsor Castle in the distance on one side, and the dome of St. Paul’s 
on the other, and all the antique sylvan seclusion of the old wood around it, stands a mo- 
dest little cottage—the favorite summer residence of Lorp Jonn RvusseE.1, the use of 
which has been given him by his sovereign. A more unambitious looking home, and one 
better calculated to restore the faculties of an over-worked premier, after a day’s toil in 
Downing Street, it would be impossible to conceive. 

I drove through Richmond Great Park in the carriage of the Belgian minister, and his 
accomplished wife, who was my cicerone, stopped the coachman for a moment near this 
place, in order that she might point out to me an old oak that had a story to tell. ‘It 
was here—just under this tree,’? she added, (her eyes gleaming slightly with womanly 
indignation as she said it,) ‘‘ that the cruel Henry stood, and saw with his own eyes, 
the signal made from the Tower of London, (five miles off,) which told him that ANNE 
Bo.eyn was at that moment beheaded!”’ I thanked Gop that oak trees were longer lived 
than bad monarchs, and that modern civilization would nolonger permit such butchery in 
a christian country. 

I will close this letter with only a single remark. We fancy, not without reason, in 
New-York, that we have a great city, and that the introduction of Croton water, is so mar- 
velous a luxury in the way of health, that nothing more need be done for the comfort of 
half a million of people. In crossing the Atlantic, a young New-Yorker, who was rabidly 
patriotic, and who boasted daily of the superiority of our beloved commercial metropolis over 
every city on the globe, was our most amusing companion. I chanced to meet him one af- 
ternoon a few days after we landed, in one of the great Parks in London, in the midst of all 
the sylvan beauty and human enjoyment, I have attempted to describe to you. He threw 
up his arms as he recognised me, and exclaimed—‘‘ good heavens! what a scene, and J 
took some Londoners to the steps of the City Hall last summer, to show them the Park of 
New-York!”? I consoled him with the advice to be less conceited thereafter in his cockney- 
ism, and to show foreigners the Hudson and Niagara, instead of the City Hall and Bow- 
ling Green. But the question may well be asked, is New-York really not rich enough, or 
is there absolutely not land enough in America, to give our citizens public parks of more 
than ten acres? Yours sincerely, A. J.D. 
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Strate Acricutturat Scnoots.—J ust before 
the Legislature of the State of New-York broke 
up in the late abnormal manner, the bill for the 
Agricultural College was, at its third reading, 
quietly laid on the table—chiefly at the motion 
of Messrs. Varnum and Parpeg, two gentle- 
men who we believe wish more time to consider 
whether it is worth while to give a farmer’s son 
any education! 

This bill, or any other for the same object, 
will never pass, and should never be expected 
to pass, till the leading farmers of the state be- 
stir themselves a little more energetically to 
procure its passage. They greatly desire its 


passage, to be sure; they even send a petition | 


to that effect from various parts of the state, 
now and then, and for the rest, they quietly 


and their evenings in reading the agricultural pa- 
pers by the fireside. 
other interest in the state wishes legislative aid, 
it makes its importance felt at Albany by the 


no peace to law-makers till they decidedly as- 
sent or deny. Pressed by such unceasing de- 
mands by some of their constituents, and allow- 
ed almost to forget the real wants of others, it 
is not remarkable that the railroad bills pass, 
while farm-school bills are laid upon the table. 
The new session of the legislature is, we un- 
derstand, to be called in June. Let every ag- 
ricultural society in the state but send one de- 
legate to Albany, armed to the teeth with sharp 
and earnest words about farmer’s rights, and the 
wise men at the capitol will deny them nothing. 
But if the farmers expect to get laws enacted 
for their benefit, and the good thereby of the 
whole country, by merely sitting still at home, 
and hoping, when all the rest of the world is 
as busy asserting its rights, as mid-summer bees 
in making honcy, they are in a fog of delusion 
as impenetrable as Egyptian darkness. 
New-Jersey is, we see, faring no better than 
New-York. Massachusetts has the matter of a 
State Agricultural School still under considera- 
tion, and judging from the signs upon the sur- 
face, there is every reason to believe that she 
will succeed first. Prof. Hrrcucock. who visi- 


Meanwhile, when any | 


| older, will show its full character. 
presence of constituent representatives who give | 





ted for this special purpose all the leading farm 
schools in Europe last year, has made a very 
valuable report to the legislature, embracing all 
the needful statistics of these schools. Hon. M. 
P. Witper, chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee, a host in himself, is laboring un- 
weariedly to bring the matter to a decided ac- 
tion, and public meetings have been held at the 
state house, to develop and bring to a focus pub- 
lic opinion on this subject. Thus, Massachu- 
setts, with one-fourth of the farming interest at 
stake, compared with New-York, will doubtless 
get a school to teach farming first, because her 
farmers are more active in asserting their 
rights. 

Fortuns’s Five Cotorep Rose.—Measrs. 


| Parsons & Co., of Flushing, have success- 
pass their winter days in foddering the cows, | 


fully introduced this rose. A small plant, 
which they had the kindness to send us late- 
ly, has produced some fine flowers, pure 
white, striped with red, and we trust, when 
Mr. For- 
TUNE, it will be remembered, brought this plant 
out to England from China, and his account of 
it—given in his travels, is the following: ‘“‘ Ano- 
ther rose, which the Chinese call five-colored, 
was found in the gardens; it belongs to the sec- 
tion commonly called China Roses in this coun- 
try—but sports in a very strange and beautiful 
manner. Sometimes it produces self-colored 
blooms, being either wholly red, or French 
white, and frequently having flowers of both co- 
lors on one plant at the same time, while at 
other times the flowers are striped with the co- 
lors above mentioned. This will beas hardy as 
our common China Rose.” 

On inquiring of Mr. Capness, (at Messrs. 
Parson’s establishment,) respecting the beha- 
vior of this new variety in this country, we re- 
ceived the following note from him. Eb. 

Fortune’s Five Colored Rose is undoubtedly a 
great novelty amongst roses, but like all flowers 
of itscharacter, requires nice cultivation in or- 
der to get the flowers true. We have not, asyet, 
we consider, paid that attention to its culture 
which it undoubtedly requires, having given it 
the same treatment as our other China and Tea 
Roses, and for the past year encouraged a vi- 
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gorous growth for a supply of wood, for cut- 
tings, &c. Yet, under this treatment, we have 
had flowers beautifully marked and very per- 
fect, being flaked and striped exactly like a car- 
nation. The colors are very bright, and the 
marking very distinct and clear, and I have no 
doubt, that in proper soil, and* under proper 
treatment, the character of the flowers will be 
permanent. It flowers more perfectly in win- 
ter and spring, but as soon as the weather be- 
comes hot they loose their color, and often be- 
come nearly single. Another season we hope 
to give it a fair trial, and test its merits, and as 
it appears to seed very freely, I think it cannot 
but become valuable for hybridising, &c. Yours, 
C., Flushing, N. Y., May, 1851. 


Tue Gotpen Bett Survus.—The new hardy | 


shrub from China, Forsythia viridissima, is too 
gay and ornamental, and will become too popu- 
lar to be commonly known by its hard botanical 
name, and we propose to call it Golden Bell. 
Blossoming before the fruit trees, and remaining 
in bloom for a long time, it forms the brightest 
embellishment of the shrubbery in early spring, 
and its hardiness and easy culture, will soon 
give it a place in every garden. 


Deatu or J. S. Skinner.—Our venerable 
friend, the Editor of the Provca, Loom and 
Anvit, who was the Nestor of the Agricul- 
tural Press, a few weeks since, met with an 
untimely end. No man in the country had 
labored so long and zealously for the im- 
provement of Agriculture, as Mr. Skinner, 
and he blended with the varied knowledge 
of the art he taught, a large spirit of patriot- 
ism, and a generous humanity, that gave to the 
various journals that were successively conduct- 
ed by him, an influence far above that of their 
class generally. Though he had reached a good 
age, he was still in the full vigor of hisintellect- 
nal powers. If the sentiment of gratitude for 
services done one’s country, entitle a man’s me- 
mory to be kept alive by ‘storied bust and 
monumental urn,” certainly there are few whose 


names could be so rightly honored in this way, 
as the subject of this notice. 


Tue Giant Ivy.—We have sought for some 
time for a place where the genuine giant ivy 
could be procured in this country, and have 





We are sure our readers will thank us for im- 
forming them how they can do as we have just 
done, viz: procure twenty healthy specimens 
of this invaluable and hardy and fast growing 
evergreen creeper, one which we are anxious 
to see introduced to cover every old wall, old 
tree, fence and house in the country.* 

A letter enclosing one dollar addressed Davip 
Frravson, gardener, Falls of Schuykill, near 
Philadelphia, will insure ten fine plants grown 
in pots, with established roots, sent by express 
or as directed, to any part of the Union. It 
will answer to plant it at any time during the 
spring or summer; a position—the north side 
of a building, wall, &c.,isbest. Half the above 


| sum will of course purchase half the number 


of roots. Every one inthe middle states, who can 
getit should make trial of the giantivy. Under 


| favorable circumstances it will grow from 5 to 
| 12 feet annually. It succeeds well trained on 


wire or iron railing, and isalso one of the hand- 
somest parlor window plants ever cultivated, 
bearing the air of heated apartments perfectly. 
. 

GarpeEner’s Commissions.—Will you have 
the kindness to give a novice your opinion 
of the morality of a gardener receiving a dis- 
count from nurserymen for his own benefit. On 
finding that my gardener had purchased for me 
some very poor plants, I was induced to make 
inquiry, and found that he had been allowed a 
discount for his own benefit which did not ap- 
pear on my bill. To my notions of mercantile 
correctness, this did not appear to be quite an 
honest transaction on the part of the nursery- 
man, inasmuch as it held out a temptation to 
the gardener to purchase where he could ob- 
tain the largest discount, or rather fee, for his 
custom, without regard to the interest of his 
employer. 

As mercantile and horticultural integrity how- 
ever may not be synonymous, I thought I would 
inquire what is the practice in this respect 
among nurserymen generally. I find many 
who are always in the habit of allowing this 


| discount to gardeners fur their own benefit, as- 


signing as areason that gardeners are them- 
selves obliged to bear their own travelling ex- 


-penses, and that it is no more than right that 


they should be paid for their custom. I find 


* See an interesting essay on ivy in Vol. IV, page 252 


found a quantity of well rooted plants for sale. | of the Hortieulturist, by one of our correspondents. 
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other nurserymen again, who say that it would 
be decidedly to their interest to induce garden- 
ers in this way to buy of them, but that they 
have uniformily refused to do so, because they 
could not quite reconcile the transaction with 
their notions of integrity, and that they were 
also unwilling to do anything of which an em- 
ployer would disapprove if he knew it. 

Now this difference in practice left me still 
in the dark, so I wrote to an old and intimate 
friend in the nursery business in England, beg- 
ging him to tell me what is the practice there. 
He says very frankly and in confidence, so I will 
not mention his name, that itis a uniform prac- 
tice to allow such discount to gardeners, but 
that they generally make it up by a slight ex- 
tra charge upon the plants. So I find that we 
novices, who do not know sufficient to purchase 
our own plants, are obliged to suffer in some 
measure. 


I am half inclined to make it arule with my 
next gardener, that I shall have the benefit of 
all the bargains he can get out of the nursery- 
men. In my ignorance of the rules of horticul- 
tural trade, I may however be wrong in my no- 
tions, and should like very much to have your 
opinion and that of gentlemen employing gar- 
deners, as to the correctness of these things. 
Yours very truly, A Lover or FLowers. 


Remarks—If a gentleman don’t take interest 
enough in his garden to purchase plants him- 
self, or won’t pay his gardener’s travelling ex- 
penses when he sends him to select them, he 
cannot fairly complain if the gardener gets his 
rights by a commission from the nurseryman. 

But the system is a bad one, because it leads 
to a kind of premium paid by the nurserymen 
to get custom; the result of which is, that the 
gardener goes to the nursery where he can get 
the most commission, instead of that where the 
best plants and trees are to be found. Eb. 


To Improve Stirr Cray Sorts.—Dear Sir: 
Among the many useful directions and hints for 
the improvement of soils, which I find in four 
volumes of your Magazine, I see nothing that 
fully answers my purpose, and not having the 
time to seek and read other works, take the li- 
berty to ask your advice. 

It is desired to raise in a garden containing 
one-third of an acre, fruit, ornamental shrubs, 


| rain. 
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flowers and vegetables; a very limited variety 
of the latter, however. The land has been un- 
der cultivation two years, having previously 
been mowing land. It was quite ‘‘ springy,” 
which has been remedied by deep draining. 
Little manure of any kind has been used—but 
trenching and frequent digging has been adop- 
ted—and last autumn some ten loads of fine 
sand were mixed with, say one-quarter of an 
acre of the soil, which yet remains clayey, 
coarse, and cakes badly on the surface after 
The following is the result of an analysis 
of equal weights of loam and subsoil mixed, 
that being about the proportion of each in the 
part which I have broken up—the loam being, 
say a foot in depth, and the ground dug a foot 
deeper than that—the sub-soil turned up and 
mixed, 

One hundred parts, (dried and mixed as 
above.) yield— 

Insoluble earthy matters,........ 85.400 

Organic matter, ....ee..seeeeeee 7.800 

RR. cowes 224 
- 8.200 

2.300 


256 


Alumina, 

Per oxide of iron, .. 
Magnesia,..... 
Chloride of sodium, traces,...... 


Phosphoric acid,.....e.eeeeeeeee +253 


99.433 
I presume you will remark here a deficiency of 
alkalis and phosphates. 

Will you oblige me with your advice as to the 
proper substances to be used to supply the 
lacking ingredients, and at the same time ren- 
der the earth more friable; for after all, my 
plants grow pretty well if the soil is stirred as 
often as it is watered, but the seeds push through 
the surface crust with an effort that is pain- 
ful to witness. 


My pea patch, (sowed just before the late 
heavy storm,) has the baked and cracked ap- 
pearance of a dried bed of mortar. In making 
your suggestions, will you be so good as to re- 
member that articles which may be obtained of 
the dry salters are much more accessible to me 
than wood ashes, peat, &c., which every farmer 
in the country can easily obtain, but which are 
less abundant here than guano. Very respect- 
fully yours, E.R. Boston, April 28, 1851. 


We answer in bricf—burn a portion of the 
clay next autumn—by which process you both 
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enrich and loosen the soil—as burned clay never 
coheres again. Then ridge up the soil before 
winter, digging into it a good dressing of fresh 
stable manure. For the process of burning 
clay, see Hort. vol. ii. p. 442, and vol. iii. p. 
184. Ep. 

A worp azout Earty Peas.—As digging 
with me commenced almost with my life, and 
I think will only end with me in death, there- 


fore it is natural I should have a fellow feeling | 


for your correspondent, ‘‘ An old Digger ;” I 
have read all his letters for this two or three 
years past, and must say, as far asa digger is 
allowed to be a judge, that they are all to the 
point, good sound unvarnished tales, and well 


delivered; but I believe Jerrries paid him a | 


pretty little compliment, but I must not under- 
take such things, or I may get the promise of a 
good shower of walking canes and umbrellas. 
To come tothe point: peasare the things I wish 
to talk about; old Digger’s method is very good 
in its way, and as he has been kind enough to 
lay it before the readers of the Horticulturist, 
I will in return tell you my plan. 


In the first place get some weather boarding 
cut in about foot lengths, (longer will be un- 


handy,) then cut a sod the length and breadth | 
of the board, lay it with the grass side down, | 


let the sod be about three inches thick, (of 
course good old pasture sods are the best ;) cut 
a channel down the center of the sod, sow the 
peas therein and cover them with good light 
rich soil; put them in a hot-bed frame, on a 


mild heat; fill all the chinks between the sods | 


with some light soil; when the peas appear 


above the ground give all the air you can; when | 


they are up about two inches remove them into 
a cold frame ; a covering with boards in case of 
very bad weather will do. When the time ar- 
rives for planting, open a trench wide enough 
to take the sods; they will slip off the board 
very readily. I have grown peas for many 
years this way, and where I have had the con- 
venience of vineries, where I could shift them 
from the first to the second or third house to 
harden them off, I have had them in bloom and 
supported by strings attached to straps nailed 
on to the boards. But the least trouble is 
some brush just strong enough to keep up the 
peas. I have at this time a good crop of snap- 
beans as well as peas grown in this way; the 


| okra, &c. succeed equally well. 
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beans will be in flower by the time I can put 
them out. 

This is not all I grow in this way ; cucumbers, 
musk and water-melons, squashes, egg-plant, 
I prepare the 
boards and sods the same as for peas and beans 
with this slight difference ; after the long sod is 
laid on the board, I cut it into about five blocks 
and scoop out the middle. I then drop in the 
seeds, allowing enough for thinning. They are 
then treated the same asthe peas; they are not 
taken so soon out of the hot-bed, but give them 
full air every day you can; when the season is 
far enough advanced all you have to do is to 
put them in the hills, sods and all, and they 
will never know they were forced. R. Weston. 
Ashwood, Tennessee, March 26, 1851. 


PreservinGc Fruits Fresu.—In the Febru- 


| ary No., 1850, of the Horticulturist, you pub- 
| lished an account of the mode of preserving 


fruit in tin cans, by which (those who succeed- 


| ed) were to have it in all its freshness and deli- 
| cacy, as if but recently plucked from the trees. 
| Having made the attempt and signally failed, I 


wish to ascertain wherein I erred, so that I may 
make the trial again, for I would like much to 
be able to have by me a few cans of delicious 
fruits, with which either to treat a friend, or 
better still, to add to the comforts of the inva- 
lid. My experiment was thus conducted. I 
procured a number of tin cans, about six inch- 
es high by five wide, with tops to fit over, with 
asmall hole the size of a pin in the centre. 
These I filled with fruit, packing them careful- 
ly, so as to have no bruised or decayed speci- 
mens. The first I tried was filled with straw- 
berries; the others with peaches. The straw- 
berries were carefully hand picked. The peach- 
es were selected by myself, so as to be sure 
there were no specks or bruises; they were put 
in whole, and as some of the cans were filled 
with large varieties, only very few could be put 
in. I then had the tops carefully soldered, and 
following the directions given by ‘‘ W.” I plac- 
ed them ina pot filled with hot water, which 
was made to boil over a gentle fire, and a drop 
of water was placed over the sma!l hole to as- 
certain when the air was expelled, but it seem- 
ed to me to be impossible to expel it all if that 
was to be the test, for I kept some of the cans 
in the water for upwards of a half hour, and 
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even then the air would bubble through ; think- 
ing ,hhowever, that the fruit would be stewed ,and 
not preserved, in the state your correspondent 
promised, I hermetically sealed them up, by 
dropping some solder on the hole—took them 
out, and after wiping them, put them away in 
cool places. Some were inthe water 15 mi- 
nutes, others upwards of a half hour, and one 
I suppose a full hour. 
On opening them, I have found the peaches 
pretty well stewed, and having an acid ferment- 
ed taste, somewhat resembling the mixture of 


brandy and sugar, and not one fit to be eaten. | 


The strawberries a mess not fit even to be tast- 


ed. Now as you have eaten fruit preserved in 


their fres ate, ( r 2e > »xcel. | . + 
eir fresh state, and pronounced them excel | Deciduous—is another of ourtrees that no one 


lent, I am very desirous of knowing how to ac- 


complish it, and will be exceedingly glad if you | transplanted without difficulty, [only when very 


or your correspondent W_., will inform me in 
what I erred, and give me such plain, practical 


directions that I may succeed in my next trial. | 


The difficulty seems to be to expel the air com- 


pletely, and yet the time I gave was sufficient | 


to stew the fruit, and yet did not sufficiently 
expel the air, asindicated by its escape through 
the water dropped over the hole. 

I shall be especially obliged to you, (or W.) 


if you will furnish these directions at an early | 
day, for strawberries are now ripening, and I | 


would like to put up a few of them, as well as 
peaches. Yours, &c., L. 
March 31, 1851. 

We reply tothe foregoing, (and another com- 
munication to the same effect,) by saying, that 
we imagine our correspondent ‘‘ W.” was not 
fully informed regarding the mode of expelling 
the air from the cans. 


South Carolina, 


We learn, on inquiry, 
that this is understood to be the whole mystery 
of preserving fruits in their fresh state—quite 
a large trade in which is now carried on in Bal- 
timore and New-York—but whether the air is 
exhausted by means of the air pump, or by the 
boiling-water process—we are unable to say. 
The companies engaged in the trade make a 
secret of it—but it is known to “ out-siders,” 
and perbaps some of the knowing ones will send 
us a line on this subject. Ep. 


Native Trees 1n Virointa.—I propose to 
send you a brief description of a few of the 
trees which we have in lower Virginia, that may 
be used to great advantage on lawns and else- 


And now for the result. | brilliant in winter, and its symmetrical shape, 


| all tend to make it the most beautiful of our 








eee 


_~ we 


where, as ornamental trees; whether your rea- 
ders take enough interest in us down in “‘ Old 
Virginny,” to be satisfied with such a disposal 
of your space, is for you to decide. 

The American Holly, (Ilex opaca,) should 
undoubtedly be placed first upon our list of in- 
digenous ornamental trees. Its dense ever- 
green, glossy foliage, its masses of berries, so 


trees. It grows to some forty or fifty feet in 
height, but very slowly, though even as ashrub 
it is exceedingly beautiful; with a little care, 
it can be successfully transplanted. 


The Forest Poplar, ( Liriodendron tulipifera.) 
should omit to plant in his grounds; it can be 


small,] and is of moderately rapid growth; 
symmetrically umbrageous, its large, deep 
green leaves, and tulip formed flowers render it, 
a most desirable addition to ornamental plant- 
ing; it soon attains the height of forty or fifty 
feet, and eventually becomes majestic in its 
size. 

The White Elm, Ulmus americana. River 
Elm, U. memoralis. Slippery Elm, U. fulva. 
Whahoo Elm, U. alata—deciduous trees—are 
all formidable rivals of the Dutch Elm, in point 
of beauty and grandeur, and unlike it, are free 
from the deplorable ravages of the insect ; they 
are of a growth sufficiently rapid to induce even 
those who do not plant for posterity, to incur 
The River Elm 
is perhaps the most ornamental of these trees, 
on account of the graceful weeping of its 
boughs; they all, except the Whahoo, attain 
great size. 


the trouble of removing them. 


The Red Maple, Acer rubrum,—deciduous— 
is a very showy tree, and can be readily trans- 
planted. In the spring it is adorned with clus- 
ters of the richest scarlet pendent seed vessels, 
which present a most striking appearance 
amongst the silvery green leaves, and in the au- 
tumn the foliage assumes the most brilliant hue, 
rendering it a dazzling ornament to our forests; 
the White Maple, Acer dasycarpum, is also 
well worth planting, though not so brilliant 
in the color of its foliage and seed vessels, as 
the other. 


The Box Elder, Acer negundo,—deciduous 
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—is regular in its shape, follage dense, and of | cfllings by the Way,” on the subject of horti- 


a peculiar and pleasing hue, yellowish green; 
readily transplanted, moderately rapid in its 
growth, and attains to considerable size. 

The Fringe Tree, (Chionanthus virginicus) 
—deciduous—this is the finest of our shrubs. 
The leaf is large and dark, and in the month of 
May it is covered with the most delicate fringe- 
like flowers, of the purest white. The contrast 
of these deep green leaves, with the beautiful- 
ly airy flowers, render it most desirable either 
for a lawn or shrubbery; it reaches some twen- 
ty feet in height. 

The Red Bud or Judas Tree, (Cercis cana- 
densis)—deciduous—is a small tree that pre- 


sents a pleasing appearance through the spring | 


and summer, but in the early spring it is with- | ry me tosee Mr. Luny’s fruit garden, graperies 


out an equal; then every branch, and every 


part of every branch, are literally covered with | 
the most beautiful deep pink bloom; it can be | 


transplanted without difficulty, and will bloom 
at once. 

I might extend this iist toa much greater 
length, but fear that I have already taxed you 


March 8, 1851. 

{All these trees are cultivated in our nurse- 
ries, and more extensively planted in the plea- 
sure grounds of the north, than in Virginia— 


except the American Holly—the finest of Ame- | 


rican evergreens. Will not some clever nur- 
seryman undertake to get up a good stock of 
this tree? It cannot be called tender, for it 
grows wild or Long Island. Ep.] 


Horricutture IN THE CanapAas.—The fol- 
lowing letter from Col. Lirris, one of the most 
experienced horticulturists in Maine, contains 
some matter interesting to fruit growers at the 
extreme northern part of the Union, and we 
transfer it to our columns from the Bangor 
Courier. The local effects of climate must be 
carefully studied by the fruit-grower who would 
plant profitably. The Ribston pippin, the fa- 
mous apple of England, is, for instance, nearly 
worthless in the middle states—where our 
Newtown pippin is in perfection—but in the 
colder climate of Maine and Canada is one of 
the finest of apples. Eb. 


By the request of some of our pomological 
friends in this vicinity, including yourself among 
the rest, I give you asupplement to my ‘ Pen- 








culture in the Canadas. It hardly can be ex: 
pected that a chapter on fruits alone can be 
made interesting to any, but those only who 
take a lively interest on the subject, notwith- 
standing its acknowledged usefulness. I now 
have the pleasure of stating from my own 
knowledge, that fruits of the richest varieties 
can be cultivated with success in the Canadas, 
and particularly at Montreal, where there is a 
flourishing Horticultural Society, of which 
Geo. Sueparp and Wm. Lunn. Esqrs., are the 
President and Vice President. During my short 
stay at Montreal, I was favored with interviews 
with these gentlemen; also with Henry Corse, 
Esq., the veteran cultivator of fruits and the 
originator of several choice plums described in 
Downing’s and other fruit books. When at 
Montreal Mr. Marueson called at my lodgings 
early one morning and invited me to take a 
seat in his carriage, saying he was going to car- 


and green houses, distant about one mile, inthe 
western suburbs of the city. On arriving at 
his garden, I was much surprised and very 
agreeably disappointed in finding so rich a dis. 


| play of as fine, and as highly flavored fruits as 


I had ever seen on the tables of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultuaal Society in School street, 
Boston, though not so many varieties. Hisap- 


a ” .». | ples generally were large sized, fair and hand- 
too largely. Your ob’t serv’t, X. Virginia, 


some. On tasting them I found them very 


| high flavored and his trees bore bountifully. 
| His Ribston Pippins were extra large and beau- 
| tiful specimens. This variety was a great fa- 
| vorite of the late Dr. Vauanan, of Hallowell; 


of the venerable horticulturist of Orrington, 
and is THE apple of England. 


Mr. Luyn informed me that at least 200 va. 


| rieties of apples would be exhibited on the ta- 
| bles of their fruit fair, then to be held in three 


days at the famous Bonsecours Market Hall, 
and urged me to tarry and attend it. This I 
could not do, for my passage ticket was limited. 
His apple, pear and plum trees were all very 
thrifty, and all of them of the most choice va- 
rieties and well suited to the climate of Mon- 


| treal. His pears and plums were mostly gath- 


ered. What remained were of excellent flavor. 
His grapes in open culture were two varieties 


| only—the White Sweetwater and the Black 


Cluster. The trellises were well loaded with 
the rich clusters of these deliciousfruits. But 
the best of the story is not yet told, for after 
looking through this large garden, located in a 
city of forty-five thousand inhabitants,—we en- 


| tered his extensive graperies, in one of which 


the vines were loaded with the noted Black 


| Hamburgh grapes, which were hanging down 
| from the trellises in large, rich and heavy clus- 


ters throughout the building, and equalling our 
neighbor Hobb’s best, of this city. or Dr. S. L. 
Goodale’s, of Saco, in size, weight of the clus- 
ters and high flavor of this choicest variety of 
the grape catalogue. In one of his graperies 
were several peach trees with the fruit on them. 
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They were trained flat to a brick wall. We 
then went to the Bonsecours Market Hall and I 
was introduced to Mr. Suerarp, who was, 
with many others, arranging his choice fruits 
for exhibition at the Fair. 

We conversed on the subject of the best va- 
rieties of fruits, for a northern climate, for some 
time. I then asked the favor of them to hand 
me, at their earliest convenience, a catalogue 
of such fruits as are best suited to the climate 
of the Canadas. Mr. Lunn replied he would 
do it with pleasure, and show it to Mr. SuHeparp 
for his approval. He did so. Mr. SuHeparp 
added one or two varieties and both signed it, 
a copy of which hand you with this communi- 
cation. 

I received from Dr. S. J. Lyman, druggist 
of Place d’Armes, a letter of introduction to 


the venerable Henry Corsz, Esq., a horticul- | 


turist of mark. 

I rang the door-bell and Mr. Corsg, himself. 
invited me in and to be seated. And I think I 
never spent two hours more agreeably than I 
did with this gentleman. Were I a skillful 
stenographer, I should have been pleased to 
have pencilled down all he said to me. By his 
consent I did take notes of much of his con- 
versation. I should judge he was about 70 
years of age. He gave his reasons for believing 
we should have a succession of mild winters 
for many years from 1849, and thought our 
fruit trees would not be killed by hard winters 
as they have been for fifty years past. 


fruit circular, two winters since, was that he 
was then in England. I went with him through 
his fruit garden and his graperies. Among 
other fruits he showed mea pile of gold colored 
pears, as tempting as any I had witnessed in 
my journeys a month previously. I seldom, 
if ever, eat a more melting and better flavored 
fruit. It was the Beurre Crapaud. The trees 
of this variety, he said, will bear to be planted 
as far north as will the sugar maple. He show- 
ed me the trees and they were of large size and 
all of them were very thrifty to the tip end of 
each branch. Most of his apple and plum trees 
were of his own originating, and it seems to be 
his ambition to originate new and choice va- 
rieties. His Nota Bena Plum is as popular at 
Montreal asour McLaughlinisin Bangor. His 
grapes were chiefly of the White Sweet Water 
variety, in the open culture, and he said he had 
raised and ripened them, in some years, in the 
open air, and had one month to spare. His 
fruit garden and graperies, as a whole, are not 
equal to, nor so extensive as Mr. Luny’s. 

I noted down the fruits he would recom. 
mend for a northern climate. They were as 
follows; 


Apptes.—Bourassa, Fameuse or Pomme 
d’Neige, Pomme Grise,Corse’s Orange Reinette, 
a native of his own garden; St. Lawrence, 
Corse’s Seedling, a fall apple of good flavor ; 
and the Duchess of Oldenburgh, a Russian 
fruit, very popular in this city. 


He in. | 
formed me the reason he did not reply to my | 
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Pears.—Beurre Crapaud, and Holland Ber. 
gamot or Bergamotte d’Hollande, see Down- 
ing page 430. 

Piums.—Nota Bena, Admiral, Field Marshal, 
Twin, Decatur, Rising Sun, Regent, Golden 
Globe, Sovereign and Aurora. All the above 
plums were originated by himself. 

Grares.—Open culture—White Sweet Wa- 
ter and Black Cluster. 

At Quebec I had no time to devote to horti- 
culture; for I arrived at that city at 8 A. M. 
on Friday and left the next day at 5 P. M., 


| and in the mean time rode 9 miles to the Falls 


of Montmorenci. I learnt however that apples 


| and plums were raised there, and in fact I saw 


the fruits on the trees. Many of the fruits in 
this latitude of 47 are cultivated in green houses 
or under glass. 

Green-houses are seen here in abundance. 
Dwarf apple, pear and other fruit trees can be 
walled in a green house without taking much 
room. 

In conclusion I would say to all who intend 
to raise good fruit, that the trees must be nour- 
ished with something to cause them to thrive, 
such as ashes, leaves, bones of all kinds, lime, 
meadow muck mixed with ashes or lime, oyster 
and clam shells, and stable manure, that the 
soil be not exhausted. Will a cow in one day 
filla ten quart pail with milk without good 
feed? Will horses and oxen perform their ac- 
customed labor without being well fed? Cer. 
tainly not. Neither can a tree yield fruit 
bountifully without being fed. 

Monrreat, Oct. 4th, 1850. 

Cou. Litrte—Dear Sir—The fruit trees that 
appear to be the best adapted for cultivation in 
the climate of Montreal, in Canada, are the 
following, viz: 

ae Grise, 
goo 


Fameuse—every 

orchard in Montreal contains a propor- 
tion of about two-thirds of these two varieties. 
Bourassa—an excellent apple, but does not live 
long, and can very seldom be trained to become 


a handsome tree. St. Lawrence—an excellent 
fruit, but does not keep long. Blinkbony—a 
Montreal seedling, ripe here in August, an ex- 
cellent table fruit. Early Harvest, Keswick 
Codlin, Ribston Pippin; English Rennet—a 
very high flavored, large sized antumn fruit, 
color a greenish yellow, closely resembling the 
Fall Pippin. Spanish Rennet—a winter apple. 
Red Astrachan; King of the Pippins—a Sept. 
fruit, large and handsome. Rhode Island 
Greening; Duchess of Oldenburgh—a hand. 
some Russian fruit. 

Pears.—Passe Colmar Precelle, (probably 
Passe Colmar of New England,) White Beurre, 
Beurre d’Hiver, Summer Bon Chretien, Moor- 
Fowl-Egg. 

Grapes.—The White Sweetwater and Black 
Cluster. 

Plums.—Green Gage, Jefferson, Corse’s 
Dictator, Corse’s Nota Bena, Kirke’s early 
plum, peach do., Corse’s admiral, Bolmar’s 
Washington, Violette Hative, Lucombe’s Non- 
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such, Wellington Plum, Wilmot’s early Or- 
leans, Nectarine, but a distinct plum from the 
Caledonian. Wm. Lunn. 

I concur in the above. Grorcr SHerarD. 


Nores on Prums.—In the Horticulturist for 
April you publish an article from your corres- 
pondent, C.G. Scrivers, of Cincinnatti, on 
the Gen. Hand Plum. 
mer notice, (witha drawing attached,) I disco- 
vered that you had fallen into an error when 
you supposed that it originated with Mr. S1x- 
cLAir of Md., and had written out an article 
on the subject, but being very busy, had neg- 
lected to send you a copy previous tothe pub- 
lication alluded to above. 

Your correspondent gives the true origin, &e., 
of this plum, as I received it from Mr. SamvEn 
Caxpenter, of Lancaster, Ohio, and the notice 
I first sent you from Ohio in relation to the 
Gen. Hand Plum, its bearing qualities, size, 
&c., was predicated upon a tree upon the lot 
of Mr. S. Carpenter, grown from one of the 
grafts received from his brother in Penn. 

In relation to the Montgomery Plum, I have 
only to say, that I have as repeatedly seen the 
fruit and eaten of it, as I have the Gen. Hand, 
and it is all your correspondent says about it, 
only that it is called the Montgomery Prune, 
instead of plum, by Mr. Carpenter. 

There is another plum grown by Mr. C. which 
he ranked, I believe, as superior to either the 
above, and which he called the ‘‘ Ground-acre.” 
It is noi so large as either the above, but I be- 
lieve superior in flavor. I have a few trees of 
each of these plums, brought with me from 
Ohio, and thinking you would like to test the 
Mongomery Prune, I have sent you this day 
a scion of the same. The Ground-acre is far 
teo advanced to cut you a scion for grafting this 
spring. 


If the above is of any service to you, use it 


as you deem proper. I always think that we 
cannot have too much light on any new fruit, 
and I could have given you all the information 
in relation to these plums when I first noticed 
the Gen. Hand Plum, as well as now, if I had 
then felt its importance equally as much, 

As soon as the busy season is over I will no- 
tice the ‘‘ Primate” apple, or as it isdubbed by 
some, the ‘* Rough and Ready,” and show when 
brought into the country and by whom, &c. &e. 


After reading your for- | 
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| I regret for the cause of pomology, that men 


should pick up a fruit and suppose it a seedling 
at once, and dub it with a new title, and send 
it forth, saying it must be a seedling, because 


| Messrs. Thomas and Barry do not know it. 


A sage conclusion truly, showing how easily 
and upon how trifling a foundation a man will 
form an opinion, and then promulgate the same, 
for although Mr. Barry did not know the fruit, 
it is growing within a very short distance of 
Rochester. We have names enough for apples 
if the original ones could be kept sacred, and 
not re-christened so often. 

It is this that creates such confusion in Po- 
mology, and against which we cannot guard too 


| much, and with you I will war continually to 


suppress it. 

We have a seedling Tea Rose raised by my- 
self, light straw with deeper centre, exquisitely 
fragant, large size. and full double, much like 
Lamarque, but more compact. It is an acquisi- 
tion. I will send you a plant after a while, and 
will leave the opinion of its merits to your un- 
biassed judgment. A. Faunestock. Syra- 
cuse, April 14, 1851. 


Fine StrawsBerry Crop.—Allow me toadd 
one to the numerous accounts of large crops of 
that excellent fruit, the Strawberry. 

In the spring 1849, I selected a small patch 
of ground 8 by 18 feet for a bed. It was noth- 
ing better than common garden soil, which in 
the spring of ’°48 had been trenched one spit 
deep, turning under plenty of stable manure. 
I gave it a top-dressing of well rotted manure, 
plaster and charcoal dust which had laid in the 
air and weather two or three years. 

I planted my strawberry roots (Black Prince, 
originally from A. Saunt & Co., Newburgh,) 
in rows eighteen inches apart and two feet in 
the rows. Every plant lived and grew finely. 
I allowed all the runners to take root, and the 
next spring (’50) the bed was a complete mat 
of vines strong and thrifty. 

The first picking was twenty-one quarts; the 
next was lost by rotting before fairly ripening, 
owing to the excessively warm rainy weather 
at that time, probably as many as ten quarts 
rotted on the ground; however, what we ac- 
tually picked and measured amounted to thirty 
quarts, from the bed 8 by 18 feet. As for size 
they would compare favorably with any I have 
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seen, beingly uniformly large. Yours respect- 
fully, Butter SHecpon. Auburn, March, ’51. 


Cinctnnati Hort. Socrery.—At the recent 
annual meeting an election was held, at which 


the following officers were selected for the en- | 


suing year: 
A. H. Ernst, President; Wm. Resor, M.S. 
Wade, N. B. Shaler, Vice-Presidents; Jno. 


A. Warder, Rec. Sec.; Geo. Graham, Cor. | 


Sec.; Wm. Resor, Treasurer. 
Executive Council.—Jno. P. Foote, M. Me- 


Williams, Wm. Orange, S. S. Jackson, G. | 


Sleath, Jos. Longworth and S. Mosher. 
Sranpinc ComMITTEES FOR THE YEAR. 
Fruits —M. Mc. Williams, M. S. Wade, S. 
M. Carter, Wm. Orange, Jno. G. Anthony. 
Flowers.—N. B. Shaler, Jas. Hall, Robert 
Neale, Chas. Patton, Thos. Salter. 
Vegetables.—John P. Foote, A. Worthing- 
ton, Rob’t. M. Moore, Geo. Graham, Henry 
Ives. 
Library.—JIno. P. Foote, Jno. A. Warder 
Jno. G. Anthony. 


Aprtan, (Mich.) Horr. Socrery.—At a re- 
cent meeting of the citizens of Adrian, a Hor- 
ticultural Society was formed, and D. K. Un- 
DERWOOD was chosen President; L. G. Berry 
Vice-President; P. Raymond, Treasurer; F. 
R. Stebbins Secretary. 


Rome Hort. Socrery.—At a meeting of 
gentlemen interested in Horticultural opera- 
tions, held April 19th, a Horticultural Asso- 
ciation was formed; and the following officers 
were elected for the present year: President, 
Epwarp Huntineton; Vice President, H. C. 
Vogell: Secretary ,C. P. Grosvenor ; Treasurer, 
J. A. Dudley; Trustees, Alva Mudge, Jay 
Hatheway, J. Stryker, Hervey Brayton, B. 
Leonard. 


Auswers ta Correspondents. 


Fruit Tree Seeps.—D. 4. Carley, (Dun- 
dee, Ill.) Pour some milk-warm water over the 
apple, pear and other seeds, lately received by 
you ina dry state; let it stand a quarter of an 
hour, then pour hot water, (just so hot that 
you can barely keep your hand in it,) over 


them, and let it remain an hour. Then plant 
them. If you can cover the drills in which 
you plant, (after you have covered the seeds to 
the usual depth—half an inch)—with about 
half an inch of spent tan, or what is much bet- 
ter, very rotten manure, or decayed leaf mould 
from the woods, you will greatly promote their 
vegetation and after-growth. The seeds that 
are in pomace should be separated from it by 
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washing, and it would have been much better 
done last fall than now. Afterwards, plant in 
the same way. The wild plum, crab and thorns 
which you speak of, will answer pretty well as 
stocks; but they do not generally do so well as 
seedling stocks more akin to the sorts to be 
worked on them. 


Booxs.—D. M. J., (Carlisle, Pa.) The vest 
general treatise is Loudon’s Encyclopedia of 
Gardening. For hardy garden culture, Lou- 
| don’s Suburban Horticulturist. Buist’s Flow- 
er Garden Directory will give you much useful 
and practical information on the culture of hot- 
house and green-house plants. (Your other 
queries are answered by letter.) 4 Subscriber, 
(Mount Pleasant, Iowa.) Procure Buist’s 
Flower Garden Directory, and our Fruit Trees 
of America, which will give you the desired 
information. 

Sprecrat Curtore.— Rachel W. Morris. 
(Wellsboro.) The curled leaves and unhealthy 
habit of the snow balls, of which you complain, 
are the work of an insect. It is perhaps too 
late to effectually get rid of the tronble this sea- 
son—but if you will manure the plants thorough- 
ly next fall, cut out all the old wood, and prune 
and shorten back the new shoots till the plants 
are pretty thinand open, and then, as soon as 
the leaves begin to unfold, shower them once a 
week for three weeks, with tobacco water, you 
will get rid of the pest—and once well rid of it, 
you will probably have no further trouble. Left 
in undisturbed possession, it lays its eggs and 
provides a new colony of depredators every sea- 
son. Your heliotropes, probably, do not flower 
in winter, because you plant them out and al- 
low them to bloom allsummer. To bloom well 
in winter, they should be kept in pots all the 
year, and shifted in fresh soil in September— 
so as to make new growth when you wish them 
to bloom. 4. S., (lowa.) Box may be readi- 
ly propagated from seed, but we never heard 
of any being produced in this country. Few 
plants, however, grow so freely from slips, if 
you will only take pains to pound the earth 
quite hard about the base of the cuttings when 
you plant them. 


DuraBLte Wasa ror Brick Watts,—W, 
Riley, (Alma,O,) The best wash for brickwalls 
is the following. Take a barrel, and slake in it 
carefully, with boiling water, half a bushel of 
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fresh lime. 
of water, and add 1 bushel of hydraulic lime or 
water cement. Dissolve in water and add 3 
pounds of sulphate of zinc, (white vitriol,) 
stirring the whole to incorporate it thoroughly. 
The wash should be of the consistency of thin 
paint, and may be laid on with whitewash or 
other brush. 
nearly white. 


The color is pale stone color— 
If you wish it to be straw co- 
lor add yellow ochre, 2 pounds in powder; if 
drab, add 4 pounds raw umber. For other 
cheap paintsand washes, see our work, ‘ Coun- 
try Hovusgs,” part first, (which may be had se- 
parately,) page 186. 

MisceLLAnEous.—W. R., (Ibid.) Buck- 
thorn for hedges may be had at any of the large 
nurseries at the north, for $5.00 or $6.00 per 
1,000. The three most profitable late apples 
for you will probably be the Roxbury Russet, 
Pryor’s Red, and if your soil is rich and deep, 
Newtown Pippin. Plums should be whip or 
splice grafted—they take root but poorly if cleft 
grafted. Blackberries —A. R., (Oswego, N. 
Y.) The common blackberry might be im- 
mensely improved by selecting the very largest 
fruits and planting the seeds in the garden, giv- 
ing the seedlings high cultivation, then selecting 
the sceds of their largest fruit and planting 
again. There is no doubt, from the known ten- 
dency of this genus of plants to improve by 
culture, that blackberries, three times the size 
of the native sort, and far superior in flavor, 
might be easily originated in this way. Large 
Currants.—W. Silsby, (Boston.) The Dutch 
Currant only needs rich soil and thinning of the 
branches to produce fine fruit—but if you wish 
to have it in the greatest perfection, plant some 
bushes, one year old from the cutting, in deep 
rich soil, on a north wall or building, and train 
the branches just as you would those of any 
vine. The size and beauty of the fruit will be 
greatly increased, and you may extend the 
branches over a large space. 


Late TrRANsPLANTING.—H. B. R., (German- 


town, Pa.) Shrubs and trees of moderate 
size may be safely removed, if needful, even 
when in full leaf, in this manner. Diga trench 
carefully round the tree, so as to leave a good 
ball of earth—not inconvenient to 
about the principal part of the roots. 


manage, 
The 
trench should be as narrow as your spade will 





Then fill the barrel two thirds full | 
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permit you to make it. Fill the trench with 
water—and let it stand for 12 hours, till the 
water has saturated the ball and soaked away. 
Then fasten a piece of coarse cloth or matting 
about the ball—for it will adhere in a mass, lift 
it out of the hole, and transplant it, tree and 
all. In this way we have seen pretty good sized 
trees removed with perfect success, even in 
mid-summer. 

Viynerirs.—An Old Subscriber, (Philadel- 
phia.) Your grapes fail from the want of nu- 
triment. The best thing you can do, at this 
late time, is to fork up the border and water 
it plentifully once a week during the season, 
except in very rainy weather, with liquid ma- 
nure. Do not syringe when the vines are in full 
flower—but keep the house moist by sprinkling 
the floor once or twice aday. 

Water Pires.—Geo. Howland, jr., (New- 
Bedford.) Wedo not know where the iron 
pipe glazed inside can be obtained. Lead pipe 
tinned inside answers well for conveying water 
for domestic uses, and may be had of any of 
the wholesale dealers in Boston or New-York. 


Saxe or Improvep Catrite.—L. G. Mornis’s 
great sale of improved domestic animals, takes 
place on the 24th inst. For further particulars 
see his advertisement. Catalogues can be ob- 
tained from Mr. Morris. If required to be 
sent by mail, the postage will be pre-paid. 


—_—@———_ 


TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


Darlings of the forest! 
Blossoming alone 
When Earti’s grief is sorest 
For her jewels gone— 
Ere the last snow drift melts, your tender buds have blown. 


Tinged with color faintly, 
Like the morning sky, 
Or more pale and saintly, 
Wrapped in leaves ye lie, 
Even as children sleep in faith’s simplicity. 


There the wild wood-robin 
Ilymns your solitude, 
And the rain comes sobbing 
Through the budding wood. 
While the low south wind sighs, but dare not be more rude. 


Were your pure lips fashioned 
Out of air and dew; 
Starlight unimpassioned ; 
Dawn’s most tender hue; 
And scented by the woods that gathered sweets for you? 


Fairest and most lonely, 
From the world apart, 
Made for beauty only, 
Veiled from Nature’s heart, 
With such unconscious grace as makes the dream of Art 


Were not mortal sorrow 
An immortal shade, 
Then I would to-morrow 
Such a flower be made, 
And live in the dear woods where my lost childhood 
played. A.W. H. 
( Tribune.) 
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